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Reply of Frederick Douzlass to Dr. Cox. 


On the first page will be found the reply 
of Freperick Dovenass to a venomous and 
most untruthful letter from the Rey. Samui 
Hanson Cox, D. D., which was published 
a few weeks since in the New York Evan- 

ist It was put into my hands by Mr. 

spar in manuscript, at Liverpuol, the 
day I embarked for the United States, and 
deserves to be widely circulated in proof of 
the immense superiority of a fugitive save 
over a bloated duclor of divinily. It is a man- 
ly, triumphant rejoinder, and will be sure to 
be read in England by tens of thousands, 
with pride and pleasure. Dr. Cox has sunk 
himself to the lowest depth of contemptabroad, 
by his pro-slavery management in the Evan- 
ame Alliance, and his brutal treatment of 

ouglass, and will be careful to avoid put- 
ting his foot on British soil, either as a dele- 
Gate or tourist.—Liberator. 


October 30, 18416. 
Samvet Hanson Cox, D. D.— 

Sir—I have two objects in addressing you 
at this time. he first is, to deny certain 
charges, and to correct certain injurious state- 
ments, recently made by yourself, respecting 
my conduct at a meeting of the ** World's 
‘Temperance Convention,” held in Covent 
Garden ‘Theatre, London, in the month of 
August last. My second object will be to 
review so much of your course as relates to 
the Anti-Slavery question, during your recent 
tour through Great Britain and a part of Ire- 
land. There are times when it would evince 
a ridiculous sensibility to the good or evil 
opinions of men. and when it would be a 
wasteful expenditure of thought, time and 
strength, for one in my circumstances to re- 
ply to attacks made by those that hate me, 
more bitterly than the cause of which I am 
an humble advocate. While all this is quite 
true, itis equally true, that there are times 
when it is quite proper to make such replies; 
and es' ially so, when to defend one’s self 
is to defend great and vital principles, the 
vindication of which is essential to the tri- 
umph of righteousness throughout the world. 

Sir, I deem it neither arrogant nor ‘pre- 
sumptuous to assume to represent three mil- 
lions of my brethren, who are, while [ am 
penning these words, in chains and slavery 
on the American soil, the boasted land of li- 
berty and light. Ihave been one with them 
in their sorrow and suffering—one with them 
in their ig and degradation—one with 
them under a burning sun and the slave-dri- 
ver’s bloody lash 4 am at this moment 

eed fron t ns, only be- 
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attack upon me is an attack upon them— 
and especially so, when the attack is obvi- 
ously made, as in the present instance, with 
a viow to injure me in the advocacy of their 
cause. Jam resolved that their cause shal! 
not suffer through any misrepresentations of 
my conduct, which evil-minded men, in high 
or low places, may resort to, while I hive 
the ability to set myself right before the pub- 
lic. As much as I hate American slavery, 
and as much as I abominate the infernal spirit 
which in that land seems to pervade both 
Church and State, there are bright spots there 
which | love, and a large a aay seen 
ing population, whose opinion I highly 
=. and which 1 pm glen net never to 
forfeit, while it can be maintained consistent- 
ly with truth and justice. 

Sir, in replying to you, and in singling out 
the conduct of ona of your age, reputation and 
learning, for public animadversion, I should, 
in most cases, deem an apology necessary— 
I should approach such an one with great de- 
licacy and guardedness of language. But, 
in this instance, I feel entirely relieved from 
all such necessity. The obligations of cour- 
tesy, which I should be otherwise forward to 
discharge to ns of your age and stand- 
ing, 1 am absolved from by your obviously 
bitter and malignant attack. 1 come, there- 
fore, without any further hesitancy to the sub- 

ect. 
4 In a letter from London to the New York 
Evangelist, describing the great mecting at 
Covent Garden Theatre, you say: 

“They all advocated the same cause, show- 
eda glorious unity of thought and feeling, 
and the effect was constantly raised—the mo- 
gal scene was superb and glorious—when 
Frederick Douglass, the colored abolition ayi- 
ator and ultraist, came to the platform, and 
#o spoke a la mode, as to ruin the influence, 
almost, of all that nem age He lugged in 
Anti-slavery or abolition, no doubt prompted 
to it by some of the public ones, who can 
ase him to do what they would not them- 
eelves venture to doin person, Tle is sup- 
posed to have been well paid for the abom!- 
@ation. 


What a perversion, an abuse, an iniquity 
against the law of reciprocal righteousness, 
to call thousands together to get them, some 
eertain ones, to seem conspicuous and devot- 
ed for one sole and grand object, and then, 
all at once, with obliquity, open an ava’ 
on them for some imputed evil or monstrosi- 
4y, for which, whatever be the wound or in- 
jury inflicted, they were both too fatigued and 
bade soap with surprise, a ve — 

to he properly prepared. I say it is 
a trick of meanness! it is abominable ! 

On this occasion Mr. Douglass allowed 

himself to denounce America and al] its tem- 
i ther, and a grinding 


with no alloy of good, concerning the 
Shel of us; wan posted fediscrimintse in 
his severities, talked of the American dele- 
gates, and to them, as if he had been our 
schoolmaster, and we his docile and devoted 
pupils; and jaunched his revengeful missiles 


st our country, without one palliative, and as 
if not a Ch or a true anti-slavery man 


lived in the w of the United States. The 
fact is, the man been petted, and flatter- 
ed, and used, and paid by certain abolition- 
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ists not uxknown to us, of the ne plus ultra 
stamp, till he forgets himself; and though he 
may gratify his own impulses and those of 
old Adam in others, yet sure 1 am that all 
this is just the way to ruin his influence, to 
defeat his object, and todo mischief, not good, 
to the very cause he professes to love. With 
the single exception of one cold-hearted par- 
ricide, whose character I abhor, and whom J] 
will not name, and who has, I fear, no feel- 
ing of true patriotism or piety within him, all 
the delegates from our country were together 
wounded and indignant. No wondes at it! 
I write freely. it was not done in a corner. 
It was inspired, I believe, from beneath, and 
not from above. It was adapted to re-kindle, 
on both sides of the Atlantic, the flames of 
national exasperation and war. And this is 
the game which Mr. Frederick Doug!ass and 
his silly patrons are playing in England and 
in Scotland, and wherever they can find ‘some 
mischief still for idle hands to do.’ 1 came 
here his sympathizing friend—I am so no 
more, as I more know him. 

My own opinion is increasingly that this 
abominable spirit must be exo:cised out of 
England and America before any substantial 
good can be effected for the cause of the slave. 
It is adapted only to make bad worse, and to 
inflame the passions of indignant milliors to 
an incurable resentment. None but an igno- 
ramus or a madman could think that this 
way was that of the inspired apostles of the 
Son of God. It may gratify the feelings of 
a self-deceived and malignant few, but it wiil 
© no good in any direction—least of all to 
the poor slave! It is short-sighted, im pul- 
sive, partisan, reckless, and tending only to 
sanguinary ends. None of this, with men 
of sense and principle. 

We all wanted to reply, but it was toa late; 
the whole theatre seemed taken with the spire 
it of the Ephesian uproar; they were furious 
and boisterous in the extreme; ard Mr. Kirk 
could hardly obtain a moment, though many | 
were desirous in his behalf, to sway a few 
words, as he did, very calm and properly, 
that the cause of ‘Temperance was not at all 
responsible for Slavery, and had no connec- 








I speak now in vindication of my course, ear- 
ing very little for your good or ill opinion. 

You say ljspoke so as to ruin the influence 
of all that had preceded! My speech, then, 
must have been very powerful; for I had 
been preceded by yourself, and some ten or 
twelve others, all powerful advocates of the 
‘Temperance cause, some of them the most so 
of any I ever heard. But I half fear my 
speech was notfso powerful as you seem to 
imagine. It is varely possible that you have 
fallen into a mistake, quite common to per- 
sons of your tura of mind—that of confound- 
ing your own pride with the cause which you 
may happen to plead. I think you will apon 
reflection confess, that 1 have now hit upon 
a happy solution of the diffieulty. As 1 look 
back to that occasion, I remember certain 
facts, which seem to confirm me in this view 
of the case, You had eulogized in no mea- 
sured or qualified terms, America and, Ameri- 
can Temperance Societies; and in this, your 
co-delegates were not a whit behind you.— 
Is it not possible that the applause, following 
each brilliant climax of your fulsome pane- 
gyric, made you feel the moral effect raised, 
und the scene superb and glorious? 1 am 
not unaware of the effect of such demonstra- 
dions: it is very iutoxicating, very inflating. 
Now, sir, I should be very sorcy, and would 
make any amends within my power, if I sup- 
posed I had really committed, the *alomina- 
tion’ of which you aceuse me, ‘The ‘Tempe- 
rance cause is dear to me.# | love it for my- 
self, and for the black man, as well as for 
the white man. I have labored, both in Eng- 
land and America, to promote the cause, and 
am ready still to labor; and I should grieve 
to think of any act of mine, which would in- 
flict the slightest injury upen the cause. But 
I aim satisfied that no such injury was infliet- 
ed. No, sir, it was not the poor bloated 
drunkard, who was * ruined’ by my speech, 
bat your own bloated pride,as 1 shall pre- 
sentiy show—as I eon to take ep your let- 
ter in the order in which it is written, and 
reply to esch pare of it. 

You say J dugged in anti-slavery, or abolie 





tion with it. ‘There were some sly agencies 
behind the seenes—we know!” 
Now, the motive for representing, in this 
connection, ‘the effect constiutly raised,’ the | 
‘moral scene sublime and glorious,’ is very 
apparent. It is obviously not so much to do 
justice to the scene, as to magni/y my assum- 
ed offence. You have drawn an exceedingly 
beautiful picture, that you might represent 
me as maiing and defacing iis beauty, in the 
hope thereby to kindle against me the fury of 
its admirers, 

*Frederick Douglass, the colored abolition- 
ist and, ulisaist, came to the platform.’ Well, 








ir, what did come to the platforin? Ho 
ws Di i) sD, ¢ with- 


fh odtum, you would have said that, after 
loud and repeated calls from the audience, 
and a very pressing invitation from the chair- 
man, ‘Frederick Douglass came to the plat- 
form.’ But, sir, this would not have served 
your purpose—that being to make me out an 
intruder, one without the wedding garment, 
fit to be cast out among the unbidden and un- 
prepared. ‘This might do very well in Amer- 
ica, Where for a negro to stand upon a tempe- 
rance platform, on terms of perlect equality 
with white persons, it would be regarded as 
ao insolent presumption, not to be borne with; 
but, sir, itis scarcely necessary to say, that 
it will not serve your purpose in Eng- 
iand. Itis now pretty well known through- 
out the world, that color is.no crime in Kag- 
land, and itis becoming almost equally knowa 
that color is treated as a crime in Aimerica. 
*hredericl Douglass, the colored abolilion agi- 
tator and ultraist, came to the platfurm!’— 
Shocking! How could democratic Ameri- 
cans sit calmly by, and behold such a flagrant 
violation of one of the most cherished Ameri- 
can customs—this most unnatural amalgama- 
tion? Was it not an aggravating and intole- 
rable insult, to allow a negro to stand upona 
datform, on terms of perfect equality with 
pure white American gentlemen? Monarehi- 
cal England should be taught better manners; 
she should know that democratic America 
has the sole prerogative of deciding what shall 
be the social and civil position of the colored 
race. But, sarcasm aside, sir, you claim to 
be a Christian, a philanthropist, and an abo- 
litionist. Were you truly entitled to any one 
of these names, you would have been delight- 
ed at seeing one of Afrie’s despised children 
cordially received, and warmly welcomed to 
a world’s temperance platform, and in every 
way treated as a man and a brother. But, 
the truth probably is, that you felt both your- 
self and your country severely rebuked by 
my presence there; and, besides this, it was 
undoubtedly painful to you to be placed on 
the same platform, on a level with a negro,a 
fugitive slave. I do not assert this positive- 
ly—it may not be quite true. But if it be 
true, I sincerely pity your littleness of soul. 
You snveringly alll we an ‘abolition agita- 
tor and «/traist.’ Sir, 1 regard this as a com- 
pliment, though you intend it as a condem- 
nation. ‘T'o be an abolition agitator is simply 
to be one who dares to think for himself— 
who goes beyond the mass of mankind in 
romoting the cause of righteousness=who 
onestly and earnestly speaks out his soul's 
conviction, regardless of the smiles or frowns 
of men—leaving the pure flame of truth to 
burn up whatever hay, wood and stubble It 
may find in its way. ‘To be such an one is 
the deepest and sincerest wish of my heart. 
it is a part of my daily prayer to God, that 
he will raise up and send forth more to un- 
mask a pro-slavery church, and to rebuke a 
man-stealing ministry—to rock the land with 
agitation, and give America no peuce till she 
repent, and be thoroughly snenel of this mon- 
strous iniquity. While Heaven lends me 
health and strength, and intellectual ability, 
I shall devote myself to this agitation; and 
I believe that, by so acting, 1 shall secure the 
emiles of an yay God, and the grateful 
bi hers my donw-trodden and long 
ased fellow-countrymen. With these on 
my side, of course I ought not to be disturb- 


tion, Of couge, you meant by uiis to pros 
duce the tmpression, that L introduced ihe sub- 


| ject iMegitimately. If such were your inten- 


lion, it is an impression utterly at variance: 
with the truth. 1 suid nothing, on the ecea- 
sion referred to, which in fairness can be con- 


thing foreign to the ‘Temperance platform— 
and especiaily a *World’s Temperance plat 


not a while Temperance meeting, such as are. 
held in the United States, bat a * World’s 
‘Temperance meeting,’ embracing the black 
as well as the white part of the ereatio: 
practically carrying out the scriptural d 
ation, that *God ; of 4 100d, & 
tions of men, to of th 

had a right to be represented there; and each 
speaker nad a right to make known to that 
body, the peculiar difficulties which lay in 
the way of the temperance reformation, in his 
own particular locality. In that Convention, 
and upon that platform, 1 was the recognized 
representative of the colored population of the 
United State$; and to their cause I was bound 
to be faithful. It would have been quite easy 
for me to have made a speech upon the gene- 
ral question of temperance, carefully exclud- 
ing all reference to any enslaved, neglected 
and persecuted brethren in America, and 
thereby socured your applause—but to have 
pursued such a cuurse, would have been sell- 
ing my birthright for a mess of potiage— 
would have been to play the part of Judas, a 
part which even you profess to loathe and de- 
test. Sir, let me explain the motive which 
animated me, in speaking as I did at Covent 
Garden Theatre. As I stood upon that plat- 
form, and surveyed the deep depression of 
the colored people of America, and the treat- 
ment uniformly adopted, by white temperance 
societies, towards thtm—the impediments 
and absolute barriers thrown in the way of 
their moral and social improvement, by Amer- 
ican slavery, and by an inveterate prejudice 
against them,@n account of their culor—and 
beheld them in rags and wretchedness, in fet- 
ters and chains, leit to be devoured by intem- 
perance and kindred vices—and slavery, like 
a very demon, standing directly in the way 
of their reformation, as with a drawn sword, 
ready to smite down any who might approach 
for their deliverance—and found myself in a 
position where I could rebuke this evil spirit, 
where my words could be borne to the shores 
of America, upon the enthusiastic shouts of 
congregated thousands—1 deemed it my duty 
to embrace the opportunity. In the language 
of John Knox, a was in the place where I 
was demanded of conscience to speak the 
truth—and the truth I did speak—impugn it 
who so list,’ But, in so doing, I spoke per- 
fectly in order, and in such a manner as no 
one, having a sincere interest in the cause of 
‘Temperance, could take offence at—as I shall 
show by reporting, in another part of this 
letter my speech, as delivered on that ceca- 
sion. 

‘He was, no doubt, prompted to do it by 
some of the politic ones, who can use him to 
do what they themselves would not venture 
to do in person.’ The right or wrong of obey- 
ing the promptings of another depends upon 
the character of the thing to be done. If the 
thing be right, I should do it, no matter by 
whom prompted; if wrong, 1 should refrain 
from it, no matter by whom commanded.— 
In the present instance, 1 was prompted by 
no, one—I acted entirely upon my own re- 
sponsibility. If, therefore, blaine is to fall 
anywhere, it should fall upon me. 

‘He is supposed to have been well paid for 
the abomination.’ This, sir, is a cowardly 
way of stating your own ccojecture. I should 
be pleased to have you tell me, what harm 
there is in being well paid! Is not the la- 
borer worthy of his hire? Do you preach 
without pay? Were you not paid by those 
who sent you to represent them in-the World's 
Temperance Convention? There is not the 


paid. The only difference between us, in the 
mattet of pay, is simply this--you were paid, 





ed by your displessure; nor am J distrubed. 





-« 


and I was not. J can with o clecr conscience 


sirued into an outrage upon propriety, or some- |. 


form.’ ‘The meeting at Covent Garden was} 


2 ee einen — 


ANTI-SLAVERY BUGLE, 


“NO UNION WITH SLAVER 
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slightest doubt that you were paid—and weil , American 
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affirm, th far from having been well paid, 
as you § ed, 1 never received a single 
farthio attendance, or for any word 
which L, d on the occasion referred to— 


while you 


ze in all probability well sup- 
ported, 


paid,’ fur ali you did during 


your at » My visit to London was 
at my ow) I meation this, not because 
I blame taking pay, or because I re- 
gard as Wy meritorious my attendiag 
the m without pay; for 1 should pro- 
bably h ken pay as readily as you did, 
had it poffered ; but it was not offered, 
and the: I got none. 

You tize my speech as an ‘abomina- 
tion;’ b take good care to suppress ev- 
ery word speecli itself. ‘There can be 
but one @ pfor this, and that motive ob- 
viously i cause there was nothing in the 
specch w hath, : jing alone, would inspire 
others he bitter malignity against ae, 
which ily rankles in’ your owa bo- 
som. 

Now, show the public how much 


it to be placed on yourstatements, 
@ they should form of your 
Christian candor, 1 will give 
fe of my speech at Covent Gar- 
, and the circuinstances attending 
out of its delivery. As ‘the 
done in a corner,’ I can with 
to the jive thousand that heard 
or the substantial correctness of 
it, It was as follows:— 
Ladies and Gentlemen— 
dele te to this Convention.— 
iid have been most likely to 
a te, could not, because 
‘igh id in the most abject sla- 
United States. “Sir, I regret that 
ite with the American dele- 
pir p eulogies of America, 
1 nce Societies. I can- 
hai good reason—there are, at 
teé millions of the Awerican 
; ry und prejudice, placed 
| the ‘pale of Awerican Tem- 
Aas, the three millions are 
excl by slavery—and four 
sand free colored people are al- 
of ely , lead by an in ' 
‘dist them, on account of their 
s of shame! shame!) 
ny these things to wound the feel- 
tiean delegates. 1 simply 
in their presence, and betore 
ahat, seeing how you regard 
et of the colored people, 
duced, on their return home, 
eld of their ‘Nemperance ope- 
rate within the scope of their 
ong neglected race.—(Great 
confusion on the plat- 


ne idea of the difficn!- 


the colored population in 
the United States, allow me to state a few 
fiets, out the year 1840, a few intelli- 
gent, sober and benevolent colored gentlemen 
in Philadelphia, being acquainted with the 
appalling ges of intemperance among a 
numerous class of colored people in that city, 
and finding themselves neglected and exclud- 
ed from white societies, organized societies 
among th Iv ppointed committees— 
sent out agents—built ‘Temperance halls, and 
were earnestly and successfully rescuing ma- 
py from the fangs of intemperance. 

The cause went nobly on till the Ist of Au- 
gust, 1842, the day when England gave li- 
berty to eight hundred thousand souls in the 
West Indies. ‘The colored ‘Temperance So- 
cieties selected this day to march in proces- 
sion through the city, in the hope that such 
a demonstration would have the effect of bring- 
ing others into their ranks. ‘They formed 
their procession, unfurled their teetotal ban- 
ners, and d ; to the = nt 
of their purpose. It was a delightful sight. 
But, sir, they had not wclten | down two 
streets, before they were assailed by a ruth- 
less mob—their banner was torn down, and 
trampled in the dust—their ranks broken up, 
their persons beaten, and pelted with stones 
and brick-bats. One of their churches was 
burned to the ground, and their best Tempe- 
rance hall was utterly demolished. (Shame! 
shame! shame! from the audience—great con- 
fusion and cries of ‘sit down’ from the Amer- 
ican delegates on the platform. 


In the midst of this commotion, the chair- 
man tapped me on the shoulder, and whis- 
pering, informed me that the fifteen minutes 
allotted to each speaker had expired ; where- 
upon the vast audience simultaneously shout- 
ed, ‘Don't interrupt! don’t dictate! go on! 
goon! Douglass! Douglass!!" This con- 
tinued several minutes; after which, 1 pro- 
ceeded as follows :— 


‘Kind friends, I beg to assure you that the 
chairman bas not, in the slightest degree, 
sought to alter any sentiment which I am anx- 
ious to express on the present occasion. He 
was simply reminding ime, that the time al- 
lotted for me to speak had expired. I do not 
wish to occupy one moment more than is al- 
lotted to oher speakers, ‘Thanking you for 
your kind indulgence, I will teke my seat.’ 

Proceed ng to do so, again there were loud 
cries of ‘go> on! go on!’ with which I com- 
plied, for afew moments, but without saying 
anything more that particularly related to the 
colored people of America. 

When Isat down, the Rev. Mr. Kirk, of 
Boston, roe, and said—*Frederick Douglass 
has ae wisrepresented the ‘Tem- 
perance Secieties of America. Iam afraid 
that his remarks have produced the impres- 
sion on the public mind, that the ‘Temperance 
Societies support slavery—(*No! no! no! no!’ 
shouted tht were | If that be not the 
i ion produced, | have nothing more to 
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say.’ 

Now, Ds Cox, this is a fair, unvarnished 
story of what took place at Covent Garden 
Theatre, on the 7th of August, 1846. For 
the truth of jt, 1 appeal to all the Temperance 
papers in the land, and the ‘Journal of the 
Union,’ published at New York, 
Oct. 1, 184% Whth this statement, I might 
safely submit the whole question to both the 
American and British public; bot I wish not 





wT 


werely to correct your falsehoods, but to show 
that you are animated by a fierce, bitter and 
untruthful spirit toward the whole Anti-sla- 
very movemeut. 

And for this purpose, I shall now proceed 
to copy and comment upén extracts from your 
letier to the New York Evangelist. In that 
letter, you exclaim, respecting the foregein, 
speech, delivered by me, every word of which 
you take pains to omit: *What a perversion, 
an abuse, an iniquity against the law of reei- 
procal righteousness, to call thousands togeth- 
er, and get them, some certain ones, to seend 
censpicuous and devoted for one sole and 
grand object, and then,all at once, with ob- 
liquity, open an avalanche on them for some 
imputed evil or monstrosity, for which, what- 


ever be the wound or the injury inflicted, they | 
were both too fatigued and too hurried with | 


surprise, and too striitened for time, to be 
properly prepared. I say itis a trick of mwean- 
ness! Lt is abominable!’ 

As to the ‘perversion,’ ‘abuse,’ ‘iniquity 
against the law of reciprocal righteousiess,’ 
‘obliquity,’ ‘a trick of meanness,’ ‘ebomina- 
ble,’—not one word is necessary to show 
their inappropriateness, us applied to myself, 
and the speech in question, or to make more 
glaringly apparent the green and poisonous 
venom with whieh your mouth, if not your 
heart, is filled. You represent me as opens 
ing ‘an avalanche upon you for some imputed 
evil or Monstrosity.” And is slavery only an 
imputed evil? Now, suppose I had lugged 
in Anti-Slavery (which { deny,)—you pro- 
fess to be an abolitionist. You, theres 
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country ; and I regard the diseussion which 
has arisen as providential, tending much to 
inform the public mind upon the subject, as 
well as to give me clearer views of what is 
Christian duty regarding Slavery. ltistrue 
‘that there is no Jaw of the United States 
. against the emancipation of the slaves ; but 
_ there is that which amounts almost toa prac- 
tical prohibition of immediate emanei 
in the law that freed slaves must leave the 
States within a given time, or they would be 
seised, imprisoned, and sold, perhaps forever. 
| ‘This is a practical difieulty which amounts,: 
iu very wany instances, to positive prohibi- 
tion, especially as such slaves, if they bad 
| the means, could not be traswitted by any 
| public conveyance.* They uvust steal away 


and pursue their flight by wight. It is ' 

romautic to tallt.of their tollowin the North 
siar, This wight be done by phe 

» the 

liy ia 














sand ;—but not by the mass—the a; 

infirm, and the young ;—but, es i 
the Siates which are more distant from the 
free States. 1t was to such circumstances I 
publiely referred, and which have not been_ 
understood. Therefore, lest I should appear 
before the public of this country as one, in 
any degree palliating the crime of slavehold- 
ing, Licel it my duty to state, explicitly and 
uuhesitatingly, that, while a man holds his 
fellow-man in Slavery, he sins against the 
laws of God: awd the Gospel exhorts all sin- 
ners to immediate repeutance. In regard, 
however, to the duty of tie Christian Chureh 
respecting the admission of slaveholders to 





ought to have been the Jast man ia the world 
to’have found fault with me, on that aceount. 
Your great love of liberty, and sympathy for 
the down-trodden slave, ought to have led 
you to ‘pardon something to the spirit of Li- 
erty,’ especially ih ove who had the scars 
of the slave-driver’s whip on his back, and 
who, at this moment, has four sisters and one 
brother in slavery. But, sir, you are not an 
abolitionist, and you only assumed to be one 
during your recent tour in this country, that 
you might rage? tee way through this land, 
and the more effectually stab and blast the 
character of the real friends of emancipation. 
Who ever heard of a true abolitionist speak- 
ing of slavery as an ‘imputed evil,’ or com- 
pluining of being ‘wounded and injured’ by 
an allusion to it—and that, too, because that 
allusion was in oppcsition to the infernal sys- 
ten? You took no offence when Mr. Kirk 
assumed the Christian name and character for 
slaveholJers in the World’s Temperance Con- 
vention. You were not ‘wounded cr injured’ 
—it Was not a ‘perversion, an abuse, an ini- 
quily against the law of recjprocal righteous- 
ness.’ You have no indignation to pour out 
mom him. Oh, no! But when a fugitive 

ave merely alludes to slavery a8 obstructing 


the moral and social improvement of my race, 
. render 


yOu were ‘wounded ond inigrot, 

ed indignant! This, sir, tells the whole sto- 
ty of your abolitionism, and stamps your pre- 
tensions to abolition as brazen hypocrisy or 
self-deception. - 

You were ‘too fatigued, too hurried by sur- 
prise, too straitened for time.’ Why, sir, 
you were in ‘en unhappy predicament.’— 
Whatevould you have done, had you not been 
‘too fatigued, too hurried by surprise, too strait- 
ened for time,’ and unprepared ? Would you 
have denied a single statement in my address? 
I vim persuaded you would not; and had you 
dared to do so, 1 could at once have given 
evidence in support of my stat ts, that 


its » 1 find, in this country, vari- 
ous opinions among the bestinformed. But, 
viewing it myself in the clearer moral light 

enjoyed in this free country, it does appear to 

me, thgt slaveholding must, on the one hand, 

inflict am evil and impose a blot on churehes 

receiving slaveholders into communion; or, 

on the other hand, cause a privation to be felt 

by those whose difficulties in ridding them- 

selves immediately of slaveholding are insu- 

perable. J see clearly that the éatter conse- 
quence is lo be preferred. It is far better, in 
any case, that the slaveholder should endure 
the privation of communion, than that the 

Chureh of Christ should even a; to con- 

nive al sin. My own mind is, that the church- 
es in America ought to use the whole weighs. 
of their influence against the practice of slave- 

holding; and one way in which they might 
powerfully exert their influence, would be to 

determine by the Seriplures, which they cao 

easily do, that slaveholding is a sin against 

God; and he that continues in habitual 

known sin, can be, aud ought to be, subject- 
ed to the rules of the Church, as in the case 
of other known sins. In this, the Church 

would be doing nothing more than acting out 
= fp yaw Vere apiece | out from 
the world, and placing herself-upon a 

hill, where her light eeald peytetie te doe od 


wow 
4 wate oy ‘ 
sanction or connive, in the least degree, 
the sins of the world. ‘The world would 
soon beg to feel and acknowl her mor- 
al power, and gradually submitto her author- 
ity. But, while she connives at it, and cher- 


the slaveholder, casts away her own er 
and influence, and is found shaking hands 
with the world, 
I am, Sir, yours respectfully, &c., 
“M. M. CLARK. 
Buicwron, Oct, 9th, 1846, . 





would have put you te silence or to shame. 
My statements were in perfect accordance 
with historical faets—facts of so recent date, 
that they are fresh in the memory of every 
intelligent American. You know I spoke 
truly of the strength of Aimerican prejudice 
against the colored people. No man knows 
the truth on this subject better than yourself. 
1 am, therefore, filled with amazement that 
you should seem to deny, ixstead of confirm- 
ing my Statements. 

Much more might be said on this point; 
but having already extended this letter to a 
much greater length than I had intended, I 
shall simply conelude by a reference to your 
remark respecting your professed sympathy 
and friendship for me, previous to the meet- 
ing at Covent Garden. If your friendship 
and sympathy be of so,mutable a character as 
must be inferred from your sudden abandon- 
ment of them, I may expect that yet another 
change will return to me the lost treasure.— 
Atall events, Ido not deem it of sufficient 
value to purchase it at so high a price as that 
of the abandonment of the cause of my color- 
ed brethren, which appears to be the condi- 
tion upon which you impose its continu- 
ance. 

Very faithfully, 
FREDERICK DOUGLASS. 
From the A. S. Standard. 
The Rev. M. M. Clark on American 
Slavery. 

It will be remembered that the delegates 
from this country to the Evangelical Alliance 
left behind them a colored clergyman, the 
Rev. M. M. Clark, of Washington, as their 
champion, and to do the work which they ei- 
ther had grace enough to be ashamed of, or 
wanted the courage to perform. But Mr. 
Clark it seems has thought bever of his first 
consent to act asa “eat’s-paw” for Drs. Cox, 
Patton, and their associates, and in the atmos- 
phere of England, which, close as it is, is 
better than that of Washington, has been 
converted to “ comeouterism,” as it is in the 
Anti-Slavery Gospel. We eopy the follow- 
ing letter from the London Patriot: 

Sin,—I regard the circumstance of my vis- 
it to England as an important era in the his- 
tory of my life, respecting particalarly the 
subject of American Slavery. I have not 
been accustomed in America to view the 
subject in exactly the same moral light ,in 
which I sce it is viewed in this country.— 
This is accounted for by the different medi- 
um through which it is viewed ia the imme- 
diate vicinity of Slavery, and that of perfect 
freedom from such darkening inflaence. J 
confess I bave been benefited in wy views of 
Slovery aad slaveholding since I came tothis 








* No colored man can travel by the publio 
conveyances in the slaveholding States of 
America without the personal testimony of a 
white man as to his being free. No manu- 
mission certificate is sufficient. The diffieul- 
ty of a slave obtaining such white testimony 
amounts to obstruction; to say nothing of 
the wicked men, in the slave States through 
which they have to pass, robbing freed men 
of their papers, and immediately selling their 
persons into perpetual bondage; and the poor 
sufferer has no redress, 

‘ M. M. C. 


The Crime of Running away from Sla- 
very. 


Captain Buckley is the innocent man, but 
that “boy is to all intents acriminad, as much 
80 as the incendiary who secretly casts a torch 
into your dwelling ; as much so in fact as 
the s/ave-slealer who decoys his unsuspecting 
victim, and then sells him into a h 
servitude, This “boy,” by his own il 
and consequently criminal act, in see 
himself oa board the Mobile, has brought 
impending punist t upon a worthy and 
anofending man.— Globe. 

A crime to run away from Slavery ? Could 
impudence or hypocrisy go farther? And 
this is Democracy ! 

The Captain is innocent ig he? What 
then does the Globe think of a law which 
would consign such a man to the Penitentia- 
ty? Is it from above or from beneath — 
Tribune. 


Of course it is from beneath, where the 
Globe man is fast hastening to with rapid 
stride.——Mysiery. 








The editor of the Charter Oak attended the 
late ting of the Ameri Board of Mis- 
sions, and saw some things tbat were curious. 
He says:— 

«We saw a curious kind of benevolence 
also, When the intelligence was read con- 
cerning the persecutions of Mr. King, and a 
few Armenians, great numbers wept, and were 
deeply moved; most fervent prayer wae offer- 
ed for them. Those same men tura a deaf 
ear and a stony heart to us, when we tell them 
of the worse wrongs of three millions of their 
own countrymen; will not pray for shem, and 
denounce us a8 mere emissaries of the devil 
when we plead and pray for them. All this 
was very curious. We could not forbear aske 
ing, why is it right end noble for Mr. King 
to break the laws of Greece, and metn 
wicked for Mr. Torrey to break the wpatiy 





Maryland? How much of this sym 

for Mr. King is fashion and sentient? We 
are very curious to see true answers to such 
' questions.’ 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 








It is midnight, the hour apparently for 
sleep and rest to both physical and mental 
‘exercises—yet remembering as I did whilst 


I Jay upon my pillow that it was also mid- 


night in the moral universe—I have just now 
arisen and have seta tallow candle to blazing, 


the light of which has chased away the dark- 


ness from a small spot on the earth; near the 
centre of this Jittle circle of light lam now 
sitting with pen in hand to answer the great 
moral requisite which suffering humanity is 
making to all kindly intelligences in the fol- 
lowing interesting words: ‘* Watchman tell 
us of the night what its signs of promise 
are,” &. 1 discover in a recent No. of the 
Bugle, that a letter written fram Jay co., Ia., 
by J. P. D., to myself, has a portion of it come 


before the public, with a short editortal eal- 


ling attention to it as showing “ pretty clear- 
ly the character of Liberty party in that sec- 
tion of country.” Now I trust that the weap- 
on of warfare, for which we are all seeking, 
is Truth, and truth alone; therefore, with all 
due respect and deference for the opinions 
which friend Davis held when he wrote the 
letter, and also for that of the worthy Editors 
of the Bagle, which scems to be founded in 
part upon the testimony of friend Davis, and 
partly, no doubt, upon what to them seems to 
be corroborative testimony to the character of 
the party in other places, as well as some ex- 
perimental acquaintance for themselves with 
Liberty party folks elsewhere, I must beg 
leave to offer what to me at least appears to 
be “a more sure word of prophecy ” eoncern- 
ing the general feeling and tendency of the 
Liberty party voters inthe west. Ihave just 
returned from a lecturing tour, including 
amongst the points I have visited, that same 
neighborhood in Jay co. which the extract al- 
ludes to. I need only to give a brief sketch 
of what I met with generally amongst _ 
erty party voters, to show clearly that is 
danger of a wrong impression, and serious 
injary to our cause, resulting from things of 
the nature of that extract. 

I left home early on Ist day morning, the 
25th of October, to attend an appointment 
made for me at the dwelling house of Jacob 
Kemp, a Liberty party voter and a preacher in 
the United Brethren’s Society ; arrived there 
at 3 o’clock, the hour appointed, found the 
audience assembled, gave them a plain and 
argumentative discourse on the pro-slavery 
character of the constitution, and the impor- 
tance of dissolving this pro-slavery union.— 
And although the larger part of the audience 
were, I presume, Liberty party folks, there 
was no opposition to any of the positions ad- 
voeated, though two of the persons present 
were in the habit of public speaking, and both 
these Liberty voters, I believe. And eo far 
‘was there from being any prejudice, or bad 

excited, that I was warmly solicited 
to hold other meetings there, the 
-owner of the house declaring, (Pvimecit, 
that his house should remain always open for 


wegard to party or sect. 

The next morning, after the breakfast and 
the devotional exercises of the family were 
concluded, J left and proceeded to Oxford, 
where I was an entire stranger, with the 
exception of having some acquaintance with 
one Liberty party voter, (E. Haskell.) 1 
called on him and stated my mission, &c.; 
he immediately dropped all his work and 
devoted the whole afternoon to getting up 
a meeting for me against candle-lighting, 
and as the curtains of night began to fall 
around the village, every window of the new 
and spacious “* Market-house hall” began to 
send forth the beams of sparkling yellow 
light; the bills having been posted up, the 
house procured, and the lights furnished all 
‘by one of Samuel Lewis’s constituents, we 


tion, and northern slaveholders, all being 
shown up in as clear a light as a talk of two 
hours would permit. Ths next morning this 
game liberty man subscribed a fur hat towards 
an anti-slavery fair, and another whig voter 
subscribed a pair of shoes for the same pur- 
pose; after obtaining some subscribers I left 
antl proceeded to Salem, Union county, Ia., 
to attend the Free Labour convention which 
_ met there.the 27th and 28th. I was kindly 
received and hospitably entertained by Liber- 
ty party voters. Aad when I came into the 
convention I was surprised at the marked 
_wegpect and liberality with which I was trea- 
_ ted—a majority cf the folks present were be- 
yond all doubt of the Liberty party order— 
and there were several Liberty party lectu- 
Ters present, yet as soon as the meeting was 
organized, and the committees appointed to 
prepare the business, a motion was made by 
Dr. H. H. Way, of Newpert, to invite me 


- to address the meeting; the miotion passed | communication from friend Pen‘!eton, in 
house without opposition. Dr. Way is 


_@ Voter with the Liberty party. The Chait-| anti-slavery character of the Wesleyan church | fore is it the fittest emblem off Christ, who 
man and the Secretary were both Liberty par- | at the “Falls,” in a clear light; well, he has , ' 

» ty folks, yet they told me to choose my own | done so suppose; but it also strikes me 
‘eubject, and oceupy as much time as I wish- 
ed, I went into a full investigation of the 
character of this union and the government, 


| proving clearly 


ft 
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of avy kind with 


: that one of Liberty par- | he said, “They (tho Wesleyans) Wish to be 
“sy ten asked me tp be bri,” toward the! enlightened some beforo they take the re- 


—— | taken, or arguments advanced, taking the Wesleyan house for anti-slavery lectures was 


























r that the constitution and the | the slave,” &c. 
: were “The bulwarks of American Sla- | from him in this 
I talked two solid hours to an audi-| stated to me not 
as much interested as any it | jeyan Society does not feel free to open their 
‘my lot to address. I met no | house without some understinding of what 
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to be produced against any of the pesitions by him when the question of the use of the 


‘liberty only of reminding the andience distinctly presented to him, and the refusal 
that if there was any opposition made, I o- was made (as I understood it) upon the ground 
ped it would d from conscienti that Disunionists were charged with having 
and not from excited evmbativeness ; but not other objects than the emancipation of the 

_an opposing word was heard inpublic,either slave. Now Mr. Pendleton certainly recol- 

then or during the sitting of the meeting.— lects that I distinctly asked him (by letter) 

From Salem I bent my course to Camden, for the use of the Wesleyan house for our 

Jay co., the great seat of excitement alluded friends Creighton and Hatch, and that he as 
‘to in the extract of the letter mentioned in distinctly wrote me that it could not be had 
the forepart of this communication. Ivarri- for them, and gave as a reason “that the re- | 
ved there in time to attend the Fair, which ports that have come here (at the Falls) 
was an interesting oceasion for that “scene | about them, are such that the christian com- 
among the wildwood ;” the females brought | munity do not fellowship them.” 

_ stockings and gloves, collars, bosoms, lace, Some ten days before the time fixed for 
and many other things of their own manufac- | our friend Bassett and myself to talk anti- 
ture, including a number of fine willow bas- | slavery at the Falls, { wrote to friend Pen- 
kets; the brethren brought rakes, brooms, la- | dleton, and also to Rev. Mr. Guy, and J am 
dles, and wooden skimmers, and skins of the | confident that, in one or both of those letters, 

| wild deer, with many articles of merchan- | I asked for the use of the Wesleyan house, 

| dize, such as pencils, combs, books, &c. It | and the co-operation of Wesleyans in getting 
was a scene not soon to be forgotten, for as | up a meeting to talk to. The letter which I 
iron sharpeneth iron, so did the countenance | Wrote to friend Pendleton, he handed to 
| of many a one his friend.’ The Fair was on | Grant B. Tarner, Esq. who wrote me, as 

‘7th day, and the next day was a general con-| Mr. P. states in his communication, Yet 
' vention, the first address was made by John | he states that the Wesleyan house was not 

| Bowles, a yonng man fron; Mercer county, | asked for. I did not preserve a copy of my 

| Ohio; he iscomplected and gifted very much | letter, 0 T have to be guided from memory, 
like our friend Charles Lenox Remond. This | but I think I cannot be mistaken, as I felt 

; may the first notice which many have ever | anxious to talk to the Wesleyans of Cuyaho- | 
received of the name of John R. Bowles, but | ga Falls, and so stated in those letters. I 
we presume it may not be the last, if they and | gave them credit for the step they had taken | 
he should both live a few months. After | on the slavery question, but thought they had | 
friend Bowles remarks were through, I made | another step yet to take before they were en- | 

a zealous effort to show the guilt of the north, | titled to the claim of an anti-slavery church, 

and the League of Alliance between the south | and said that I thought I could. make the 

and the north in carrying on the trade in man- | case 80 appear if I could have the priviege of 
kind, and closed with an earnest appeal to | ‘alking so to the Wesleyans. These were 
come out of sucha union. I then asked for | pfehaps not the words used, but I think the 
different views to be presented if any thought | Substance of my letter both to Mr, Guy and 

I had been advocating error, but no arguments | Mr. Pendleton, and this makes me so confi- 
were brought or attempted to be brought | dent that I asked for the Wesleyan house in 

against the positions. And at the close of | both letters. ; 

the meeting there were two of the most prom-| Now as to my being able “to do honor to 

inent liberty party friends come to me, and in | the cause of the oppressed,” as Mr, P. inti- 

the most friendly manner assured me tat [| mates, I make no pretentions either one way 
had certainly made the vest Disunion speech | or the other. Suffice it to say met has | 











they had ever heard, &. And when we left | shown in his last paragraph that hey at least, 
that neighborhood I saw nothing but mani- | was willing to give me a hearing, and, 80 far | 
festations of the best feelings towards us from | as profession is concerned, would a vance as | 
the few liberty friends who had not openly | far and as fast as he had light. It may be, | 
acknowledged. themselves Disunionists. 1 | however, that friend P. and the Wesleyan | 
even had a conversation with the man who | society at the Falls did right under the rule 
had debated the subject with friend J. P. D., | they had adopted, as “they had been injured | 
who told me that he had got drawn into the | by introducing those on to the anti-slavery | 
debate rather thoughtlessly that time, but| platform who were not qualified to do justice 
had no desire to enter into controversy upon y the cause of humanity,” and considering | 
the subject now, &c. tionds Creighton, the Messrs. Hateh, Bas- | 
On our retarn from Camden we had a mee- | sett, and myself of that class of lee ad- 
ting in Winchester, met the member of Con- | hered to their rule and kept the 
gress from that digtrict, (Mr. Kennedy.) He Now Mr. Editor I seek no 
came down upon us with a full hour of pro-| with friend P., and am as anxious as he is, 
slavery noise, very loud and violent, some- | that the closing of the Ww 
times straining till his face was red; he was | Cuyahoga Falls “shall appear 
answered most happily and ably by David | light,” and may be H 
P. Low, an eloquent advogate of human | adopted in the matters; and if so, 1 
tights, who has just came into the field. be set right. Butwhen (if 1 am not mistaken) 
We also had a meeting in Newport, Indi- | the house is applied for to hold anti-slavery 
ana, and had got a good impression made on | meetings in, on two different occasions, and 
the audience in behalf of Disunion, no one | refused, it does not comport altogether with 
being able to raise any serious objegtions | my rdeas of right, for Mr. Pendleton to say 
against what had been said, or against Dis- | “The Wesleyan Church at Cuyahoga Falls 
union, until the Editor of the Free Labor | has not been closed against the advocates of 
Advocate 'read the unfortunate extract from | the slave.” I feel that it has been closed, 
Joel’s letter in the Bugle, and complained of | first against Creighton, H. and Leander 
the charge, and under cover of thatadvantage | Hatch, and then against Bassett and myself, 
took courage to say a few things against our | all of whom claim to be the advocates of the 
positions, which would have been easily an-| slave. My own construction of this conduct 
swered and refuted ; but that extract, and the | of the Wesleyans at the Falls was, that they 
manner in which it bad been read & comment- | had fought a hard battle with the Methodist 
ed upon had so prejudiced and excited the | Episcopal, Presbyterian, Episcopalian, and 
people, that they shot for the door as soon as | other charches, on the question of slavery, 
an attempt was made by our friend David P.| and liad thought that they had got about 
Low to answer the objections. right on that subject, and so much attached 
I wish this article published as my protest | to their sect, that they feared Disunionists 
against charging the western volers with be-| might say something that would injure their 
ing so full of dishonesty and corruption—| church in the eyes of other pro-slauery 
they are like other men, they respond to those | churches, and friend P. said to me, “If your 
who meet them in language precisely accor- | doctrines be correct, then we have got this 
ding to whatever faculty of the mind has | whole field to fight over again,” aml I repli- 
been awakened or excited. ed to him that ifthey would not open their 
: In Jove and in hope, house, and hear us, I could draw but one 
VALENTINE NICHOLSON. | conclusion, and that was, that they loved 
a their sect better than they did our common 
[In reference to the above letter from our humanity. If I have done them injustice by 
friend V. Nicholson, we will briefly say, this haiten, {tt bat che’ thing is 
: conc’ Tegret it; ng 
that it is not the abolitionists in the Liberty certain, friend P. is mistaken, or I am. 
party—those we mean who are seeking for . 














Yours truly, 
light, as they who got up the meetings he ' 
spoke of evidently were, that our condemna- O.'W._LEPFINGWELL 
tions apply to, for we regard such as aboli- The Christian’s Commission. 
tionists at heart, though they are in a pro-sla- - LAMBS, 


very position; but friend Nicholson certain- 
ly can discover the difference between them 
and those who played the demagogue at seful and inoflensi 
Newporty together with those who ran from “aR 2 ‘ dy 4 ‘= be ds dina 
me i Suing: on bene gary: weed the wolf there mingles a fiend-tope, that rings 
be iujured by listening to anti-slavery truth. ] an nan of eaiét'end ge; butthe blea- 


ae ee tings of the lamb awaken the sym- 
To rune Epirons or tur Bue.e : pathies of the soul, and we to save 


In your paper of the 4th inst., I notice a | our “ darling from the power ofthe dog.” — 


Among the animal creation nothing is more 
whieh he professes to set the matter of the | peaceable and lovely than the lanh. There- 


“Behold, I send you forth as Lambs among 
wolves,” Luxe x, m1.—How beutiful and 


was called the “‘ Lamb of Gof.? * A lamb 
without blemish and withous|spot.” His 
that he has not told aii the (ruth, He says | disciples, also, are frequently represented un- 
“The Wesleyan Church at Cuyahoga Falls | der the figure of sheep and lamps. How af- 
has not been closed against the advocates of | fecting His love-test with 7". “ Feed my 

_I must beg leave to differ | lambs.” And Isaiah speaks of [is carrying 

statement, for he certainly | the lambs in His bosom. 
long since that “The Wes-| How submissive and gentle is the true 
Christian convert! The hardgst war-thought 
in his soul, even when calledto contend with 
the devil, is, “The Lord réuke thee.”— 





the character of the lectures will he,” again 





aon of my remarks. I asked for evidence sponsibility; these statements were made | ger, and thirst, and are naked, and are buffet- 


ed, and have no certain dwelling place; and 


| labor, working awith our own hands.’? What 


then? Dces he find fault and quarrel with 


| those who so neglect and abuse them? No 


soch thing is inhis mind. He is entirely ab- 
sorbed with the problem of their salvation. 
Oh ! Wonderful Jove of Christ! which turns 


, insults and injuries into food for pity and for- 
giving solicitude for the welfare of the offen- 


der! 

Shall any one of us in the presence of the 
Prince of Peace, dare, or wish, to think, Paul, 
thon art beside thyself, you should take up 
arms and show “proper resentment.” Or if 


| we are all gled that Paul glorified his pres- 


ent Savior, and, (counting all things but lost 
for him,) ‘kept the faith ;*? can we say, That 
may do very well for ‘hee, Paul, but will not 
do for me at this present hour? Then if it will 
do for the apostles, and us mean Christians, 
why will the principle not do for Christian 
nalions? But what did the early Christians 
do? -how could they live? How could they 
beuseful? Hear them further! “Being re- 
viled, we bless; being persecuted, we suffer 
it; being defamed, weentreat.” Like lambs 
among, wolves! I (the holy child Jesus) send 
you forth. CHRIST came into this world 
as a lamb among wolves. And as a lamb He 
was led to the slaughter. 
“No terrors clothe His brow, 
His arm no thunder rolls; 


No bolts, to drive our guilty souls 
To fiereer flames below.” 


When His disciples saw His rights griev- 
ously infringed, and His person contemned, 


‘and desired leave to call down swift fiery 


vengeance on the transgressors; * He turn- 
ed, and rebuked them, and said, ye know not 
what manner of spirit ye are of. For the Son 
of man is not come“to destroy men’s lives but 


to save them. And they went to another vil- 


lage.” Very soon after, he takes occasion to 
teach that “The Son of man hath not where 
to lay His head.” And in that memorable 
prayer for his disciples, as well thbse who 
shall believe on Him, as ¢hose who have belie- 
ved, He testifies, ‘As thou hast sent me ins 
to the world, even so have I sent them into, 
the world.” 

Oh reader, how are you sent into the world? 
Let us examine your commission and see if 
it is from Christ. How it will grieve your 
heart, if, when you at last call for admittance 
into the joy of your Lord, He shall be con- 
strained by His truth to say, Depart, I never 
knew you. I fear there are many t 
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# » | most respectable. People generally feel a 
ANTI-SLAVERY BUGLE, greater respect for, and treat with more defer- 
ence, him who has power over others. The 
| dignity, respectability and influence of a king 
| depend upon the amount of his power, the 
extent of his possessions, and the number of 
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“T love agitation when there is cause for 1t 
—the alarm bell which startles the inhabi- ,-. : 
; - his subjects. 
tants of a city, saves them from being burn- “Sgt Fig! 
| ed in their beds.”—Zdmund Burke. | So itis with the slaveholder, and not only 


does the fact of his possessing slaves com- 
%2 : ‘mand for him the respect of others, because 
of the power placed in his hands, but for an- 
other reason his respectability increases in 
the ratio of the number he claims to own.— 
. P The ter the number he possesses, the far- 
Anti-Slavery Convention. thes re removed from the necessity of de- 
There will be an Anti-Slavery Convention | grading himself by laboring or even hiring 
held at Chagein Falls, Cuyahoga co., on Fri- | laborers. 
day and Saturday, the 25th and 26th of De-| The planter loses caste by parting with his 
cember. slaves by sale, unless he supplies their place 
B.S. and J. E. Jones will attend and J, | With others; and by manumitting them he 
W. Walker may also be expected. We hope subjects himeelf . the merciless proscription 
there will be a large attendance. of public opinion, which strips him of his re- 
SAM’L BROOKE, Gen. .fat spectability and his influence, and gives him 
rote Sd * 8" | the station of an humble, uninfluential, unhon- 
REFORMERS---CONSERVATISM. 


ored non-slaveholder: or if the planter loses 
Some persons, through fear of a loss of re- 


his slaves by a change of fortune, he becomes 
as a king who has been stripped of his pow- 
putation, are prevented from acting honestly | er and left to be buffeted by the waves of an 
and istently in ref to the question | adverse fortune, obtaining a precarious sub- 
of emancipation. ¢ sistence by means of his own exertions, or a9 
Such love to be respected even by men-| it is afforded him by some who have a lin- 
thieves, or rather to have their good word, gering feeling of compassion for him in his 
and with false notions of respectability, they , fallen greatness, 
consider it as humiliation to become identi-| We have met with planters in lower Vir- 
fied with the slave and to give evidence of , ginia, who, at their fire-sides would deplore 
feeling for those in bonds as bound with them. | the evils of slavery and condemn the prac- 
Approbious epithets are applied to slaves in | tice of slaveholding, (for in the South as well 
this country—they are called “niggers,” and , a8 in the North, there are thoso who are op- 
that is enough to make the man who prizes , posed in sentiment to slavery, bat, like ma- 
his standing among men-thieves more than | ny of the abolitionists of the North, there is 
he values the true and the right, and who something that prevents them from making 
makes christianity a secondary matter of im- Slavery feel their opposition,) yet these plan- 
portance, shrink from becoming identified ters had not the moral courage to condemn 
with the slave by standing on his side array- Slavery, or advocate its abrogation in public, 
ed against the oppressor. ‘Thomas L. Ha- oF even to liberate their own slaves, 
mer, a leading member of the Democratic | Some of these, when they saw their bond- 
party, told us that he liked the objects of the men at their compulsory toil, laboring with- 
Liberty party so far as it contemplated the out a compensation, would have troubled con- 
protection of Northren labor and Northern in- | sciences, and Belshazzar-like, their knees 
terests, but he did not like this “nigger bu-; Would knock together, but they feared the 
siness.”” We mentioned this expression of | q of a violation of God’s law less 
Mr. Hamer to S. P. Chase, a leader of Li- than they did the tyrant public opinion— 
berty party, and he replied that he did not | themselves the slaves of public opinion, they 
like so much of it. Some of the leaders of would do its biddings and hold with an iron 
the Liberty party have been so much influ. clutch to their wretched victims. 
enced by public sentiment, that they have| The more intimate the intercourse with the 
bowed to the prejudices of the multitude and | slavebolder of America, or the aristocrat of 








0<rPersons having business connected 
with the paper, will please call on James | 
Barnaby, corner of Main and Chesnut sts. 

















feit commissions, which read thus : **Behold, 
I send you forth as wolves among wolves, 
and you must stand for your rights, and the 
rights of others; I arm you with iron, steel, 
and lead, with fire and brimstone! and you 
must take care of yourselves!” Beware! 
friends, the gospel of reconciliation reads not 
so. Look to your commission. It should 
“Behold, I send you forth as lambs 
among wolves.” 

Ah, methinks I hear one say, [ fear the 
wolves will eat us all up quick. But what 
saith the Word? “If it had not been the 
Lorv who was on our side, now may Israel 
say, If it had not been the Lory who was on 
our side when men rose up against us; then 
they had swallowed ns up quick, when their 
wrath was kindled againat ns—then the proud 
waters had gone over our soul. Blessed be 
the Lorp who has not given us as a prey to 
their teeth. Our help is in the name of the 
Lorp who made heaven and earth.” Earth 
for us to serve in the sweet business of doing 
His will; and Acaven, when the wicked cease 
from troubling, to be our rest. 

No doubt the lamb will dread the wolf ; for 
though the spirit may be willing, the flesh is 
weak. But this fear will only make it nes- 
tle closer in the bosom of the Good Shepherd. 
The re.rowsup of His sufferings is worth 
more to the true convert than all things else; 
(see Phil. 3, 8,9, 10 & 11.) 

And now what manner of sfirit are we of ? 
Are we ornamented by that meek and quiet 
spirit, which is in the sight of God of great 
price? The goat is but a little more warlike 
than the sheep, but it is rejected and placed 
on the left hand. If ye be reproached for the 
name of Christ happy are ye: for the spirit of 
glory and of God resteth upon you. On 
their part He is evil spoken of, but on your 
part he is glorified. But let none of you suf- 
fer as a murderer.” : 

D. M. IDE. 


(We think our friend Ide’s views of Chris- 
tianity would prevent the use of the only 
means which are adapted to the end, the 
means necessary to enslave human beings, 
viz : the dog, the gun, the dungeon, the blood- 
stained cow-hide, the whipping post, the 
hand-cuff, the iron collar, the thumb-screw, 
&e., &e.; yet persons not only claim to be 


cing men to slavery, but some of them are 
ealled Bishops, Right Reverends, D. D’s., 
&e.) . 8. 





Avrenine THe Time.—The Italians keep 
their time from one to twenty-four. The 
Pope has ordered the clocks to be so regula- 
ted as to make only twelve hours. A Lon- 
don paper remarks : 

“The Pope has adopted a plan of testing 
the extent to which he can go in innovations 
with the Italians. He has ordered the clocks 
to be regulated so as to mark only twelve in- 
stead of twenty-four hours. Changes in the 
calculation of time are the most difficult; and 
if this effect does not weaken his popolarit 
he has gained a great victory. The French 
Directory could not establish ten hours as 











Mark his temper in regard to human wrongs ! 


“Even unto this’ present hour we both hun- 
2 . 


the diurnal rotation, not could Napoleon in 
the height of his power.” 


christians who employ these means of redu- 


have declared that it was the interests of Nor- | Europe, the greater the influence of that sen- 
thern men they were advocating, not the , timent which wishes labor disreputable, and 
claims of the slave. Ald the people have | degrades the laborer om scoount of his oceu- 
been told that they could join the Liberty” pation. The stronger is that sentiment which 
party and vote the Liberty ticket without be- wishes wealth the criterion by Which to judge 
ing abolitionists, that they had interests at , of respectability, (because that wealth gives 
stake that were trampled upon by the slave tte ponascces power, and in proportion to the 
power, that to protect these i they | t of it, is he the further removed from 
rust join the Liberty party. Thus those | the necessity of laboring,) and the more hu- 
who wish to be popular with wrong doers, hr tie hn gure to labor or become 
become the slaves of a corrupt public senti- | with the lat _ i 
ment rather than lose cast by acting the man- | paid laborer, the poor wretched slave. Hence 
ly part in defense of the opinions of others. | how few there are who, willing that reputa- 
The tyrant public sentiment is even more | tion should take care of itself, identify them- 
powerful in the slave states than in the nomi- | Selves with the slave by giving evidence that 
nally free. Cassius M. Clay once said that they —_ for those in honds as bound with 
“the limbs of the apparant slave are fettered them. 8. 


with iron, but the living and immortal spirit | - 
of the master wears more galling and insuf- The Pittsburgh Christian Advocate. 
ferable chains.” When the benighted traveler is wending 
“And thus they plod in sluggish misery, | his way amid dangers that beset him on eve- 
Rotting from sire to son, from age to age, _ry side, knowing not where his steps may 
Prono ete Sd im i gay oo in ot 
To the new race of inborn slaves, who wage When his fond belief that he is on the road to 
War for their chatns, and rather than be free, | safety, does not lessen his danger of meeting 
Bleed gladiator-like, and still engage with sudden distruction, amid the darkness 
Within the same arena, where they see denied: “haasied baleen. tah ote 
Their fellows fall before like leaves of the | |. Y dl 
same tree.” light but for a moment reveal to him the pit- 

The influence that goes forth from the slave fall, the precipice, and the yawning abyss, 
states moulds, to a very great extent, the pub- | S!¥'ng him at the same time a glimpse of the 
lic sentiment of this country. The slave , Straight and arrose path to safety, his feet 
states and those institutions in the free states ™@Y be directed into that path and he led out 
under the d Sanat of sl holders, are tee of darkness and danger. 
manufacturers of that sentiment. So with those whose minds are benighted, 
Slavery being itself a disgraceful condition, , Whose souls are dark, who herd nearing the 
| the disgrace ot the condition attaches itself , 'Cks of Jistruction—the pitfalls of ruin, and 


lee. the cecupation of the slave; hence, be- the yawning abyss of misery and woe—who 


| eause the slaves are laborers, labor is render- | Pursue a pathway wolit by divine light, 
ed disreputable, and all who do labor are re- should amy of heavenly light shine in upon 
garded by slaveholders as servile and mean, | ‘helt minds, if they but turn their eyes to 
and none are looked npon with more con- ‘hat ergs - their steps by it, they 
tempt than white laborers, and as far as the | may yet be saved. " 
| influence of a slaveholding public sentiment | Though the editors of the Pittsburgh 
extends, those who obey the great primal law | Christian Advocate are pursuing a dangerous 
of labor, and ‘eat their bread in the sweat of pathway, and are evidently verging towards 
| their face,” or, in other words, honestly earn the rg Uipe he ig A tocks of destruction, 
eee ee” ob : et a late editorial in that paper gives evi- 
| their living, instead of preying upon others, I 
are regarded as less reputable than those who | dence that a ray of gerd - has been 
manage to live without labor. shining in upon — rn Ns . ‘ yrs 
But among slaveholders, not only is the | ‘ey will turn to ate fk rtd 
white laborer of the South who has to com- | 't$ Pure rays, or - “ pon ey, at 
pete upon the spot with the laboring slaves, | ness rather than lig' nn n+ r ~ 
regarded with contempt, but the white labor- |? '* and remain groveling in darkness 
| ers of the North are so regarded also. | guilt, remains yet to be seen. 
| In the South, the most contemptuous epi- In the — of sige Mh, -_ 
| thets applied to the laboring whites, are such | arm ° evangel lianee, 
‘as “slave,” “white slave,” “white mule,” , “ . 4 
and the slaves themselves are taught to call wat her tae Poe ey formularies of faith 
them ‘mean white folks.” Not only ac 4 reciate the value 9 al 
we heard the white laborers of the South call-| And this, when see -it in connection 
ed by the planters white claves, but we have | with a seriptural faith, = ‘ogee the o— 
also heard the white laborers, the farmer, the | = — Pied — ghd oo ae = 
mechanic and the manufacturer of the North, glority your fa whole iw bedven.”” 
spoken of in the same terms. And among | So far aw Christians themeelves are con- 
the slave states, it is in the older settled ones, | << the of the points in which 
that the servility of the laborer, and the. dis- 2 agree, 

















and the fact that they on wor- 

together, and receive Tenew- 
reputableness of labor has its greatest influ- “— of the "Holy Cony hd down upon 
i habits and them abundantly through Jesus must 
ence upon society, its manners, habits an ph pene me § pate per pat brist, a 
ar ind se . | those wide fields of labor which still lie 
| ‘There the person having in his possession waste, But the unconveried and suffering 
the greatest number of shaves, is deemed the © part of communily will morg readily 
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a union of Christisns, to feed the hungry, 
clothe the naked, visit the sick and afflicted, ed- 
ueate and elevate the neglected classes, distrib- 
ute the Bible, arrest the desolating process of 
war, and plead the cause of the oppressed—in 
short, to make man, in all situations, the friend 
of man—than they will a discussion of doe- 
trines, tf that discussion leads to none of these 
results. The world now wants benevolent ac- 
tion—not only for its relief, but. for its conver- 
sion. 


The abolitionists of this country will see 
in the above glimpses of true christianity— 
of religion pure and undefiled before God 
the Father, which consists in visiting the 
widow and fatherless in their afflictions, and 
in keeping cneself unspotted from the world. 
They will discover in them the hated doc- 
trines and principles of Garrisonian abolition- 
ism, of Garrisonian infidelity—infidelity to 
hoary headed guilt, but fidelity to God, and 
his suffering poor. 

Could the Priest and the Levite convert 
the man who had fallen among thieves to 
their religion, while he was suffering, lying 
there half dead, and they heeded not his suf- 
fering, or extended to him the hand of mer- 
cy? Or, when he had learned that their re- 
ligion had neither humanity in it, or the love 
of God, could they expect to convert him, 
after his recovery, to that religion, as long as 
he had any feeling of humanity or mercy, 
and the love of God in his soul? 

No, verily the suffering world needs not such 
Priests and Scribes to convert it. ‘These 
slaveholding Bishops, the pro-slavery priests, 
these woman whippers, &c. &c., if they 
could convert the world to their religion, 


they would by so doing drive what little hu- | _ 


manity and love of God—what little christi- 
anity there is in it, out of the world. 

Then would 

“Murder bare his arm, and rampant war 

Yoke his fell dragons to his iron car.” 

Then would 
“Peace and mercy, banished from the plain, 
Spring on the viewless winds to heaven 

again.” 

The world wants not such to convert it 
because they are murderous in their disposi- 
tions, and the antagonists of christianity in 
their position. But it is the hated Garriso- 
nian, the peace, the temperance, and the mor- 
al reform advocate, who, like the good Sa- 
maritan, are doing what the Methodist Priest 
and’ the Presbyteiran Levite will not do. 
Who relieve the sufferings of the afllicted? 
Who are laboring to feed the hungry, clothe 
the naked, visit the sick and afflicted, to ed- 
ucate the neglected classes, give the Bible to 
the slave from whom it is withheld by M. E. 
Bishops, and Baptist D. D's? ‘Whoare try- 
ing to arrest the desolating progress of war, 
and aro pleading the cause of the oppressed? 
Yes ; while the pro-slavery churches, the M. 
E, church, the Presbyterian church, the Pro- 
testant Episeopal church, &c., are neglect- 
ing this work, the abolition—the peace—the 
Pras. <p and the moral reform society, are 
doing this work, and the practical christiani. 
ty of the land is principally embodied in 
those four movements. And because they 
are doing the work that christianity requires, 
do mitred priests and pro-slavery infidel 
charches assail and malign them! 

We wonld ask the question, do we look to 
the churches to abolish slavery, to rescue 
men and women from a condition worse than 
death? No, we look not to these to do this 
work, for while a few of the smaller church- 
es in the land are our coadjutors, in the work 
of abolishing slavery, all of the large church- 
es in the country are the most fatal enemies 
the anti-slavery cause has to encounter. 

Would we stay the ravages of war and ar- 
rest its desolating progress, do we look to 
the churches to move forward in so righteous 
a cause? No; but we see in them a malig- 
nant foe to the peace society. Do we look 
for them to rescue the inebriate from the gut. 
ter? verily, no: but we go to the temperance 
society and ifan attempt is made to redeem 
the wretched victim of polution, and restore 
her to virtue, to usefulness and to her broken 
hearted parents, do those who go on this 
message of mercy look to the church for aid? 
No; too often is the fallen one the victim of 
those who minister at her altars, and rebuffs, 
instead of sympathy, are received from that 
source; and the moral reform society is the 
instrumentality sought for to accomplish this 
object. 

Is there any hope, that the editor of the 
Advocate will be guided by what he has 
seen to be the truth, and become an instru- 
ment of good, instead of evil? We fear that 
there is none. Listen to what he has to say 
in the same editorial : 

As to Garrison and his party, it is very 
reasonable to suppose that their hostility to 
the Alliance is part and parcel of their avow- 
ed hostility to the Christian Church, and of 
the measures which they think proper to take 
for its overthrow. 

This is false, wicked and malignant.— 
Garrison and his friends opposed the Alli- 
ance, because it entered into a compromise, 
or rather yielded to slaveholders all they ask- 
ed. Garrison and his friends are hostile to 
no Christian church ;—it is true they expose 
the hypocrisy of the slaveholding churches, 
and are trying to overthrow it. They deny 
that it is a Christian church—they know 
_ that “it is a child of the devil, and his work 
it does.” Even the unconverted who have 
the teachings of Jesus, and examines the 
practice of the slaveholding churches, ean 
éee that it is the antagonist of christianity, 
and the worst enemy of God. 

Our position in this respect is well defin- 
ed in two resolutions recently introduced by 


Laring Moody, into an anti-slavery meeting 
in Massachusetts : 

Resolved, That that only is Christianity, 
which harmonizes with the example and 
teachings of Christ; and they only are mem- 
bers of his church, who are aeting up to 
these principles; therefore, 

Resolved, That in exposing and denowne- 
ing the pro-slavery American church, we are 
not warring upon the church of Christ, but 
laboring to unmask one of its worst ene- 
mies. . 

Were the M. E. church a Christian church, 
it would mete out justice and mercy to the 
meek, instead of enslaving them. Ss. 

Religious Demagogueism. 

The demagogues are not all in the ranks 
of the political parties following their trade, 
as some of them drive a thriving business in 





| the name of religion, instead of patriotism, 

falsely calling themselves christians. And 

as political demagogues profess a great love 
| for the dear people, so do these church dem- 
' agogues profess a great love for souls. Per- 
haps there are but few better exemplifications 
of religious demagogueism, than has been 
exhibited in the formation of the 2nd Babtist 
Church in Salem. 

If we have been rightfully informed a num- 
ber of the members of the Ist Baptist Church 
in Salem, it being then the only Baptist 
Charch in the place, becoming dissatisfied 
with the rest of the congregation, determined 
to secede from it and form a new church.— 
This they carried into effect. But as their 
number was small, they felt that it was ne- 
cessary to adopt some expedient in order to 
i their ber. As Prof Coch- 
ran once said, when the time had arrived for 
their periodical revival meetings, ‘It is time 
to raise a sinoke,”’ so they wanted “to raise 
asmoke.” The necessary expedient natu- 
rally suggested itself, in the extensive exist- 
ing anti-slavery sentiment in Salem. Hence 
they commenced their operations by appealing 
to that sentiment, and by making the aboli- 
tionists believe that the secession from the 
old church was on account of slavery ; and 
that their consciences were too tender to re- 
main in fellowship with the pro-slavery 
members of the Ist Baptist Church. They 
induced quite a b 
And not until a considerable length of time 
elapsed after they had joined, and disputes 
began to arise among the members did some 
of them discover that other causes than the 
ostensible one, effected the secession. But 
when the test of principle was applied, and 
the hollowness of their professions were ex- 
posed, the abolitionists who loved principle, 
the right and the true, better than sect left 
the church ; but those who had formed strong 
attachments for the sect, attachments para- 
mount to their love of truth, and their regard 
for principle, remained. And when the time 
came, as come it did, when the church could 
no longer make capital by its professions of 
abolitionism, it tore away the veil which had 
concealed its Makonna features, and exhibit- 
ed them to the gaze of the public, and some 
we are told have since declared, that slavery 
was not the occasion of the separation from 
the old church. © 

We once heard him who now officiates as 
Priest in the 2nd Baptist Church, in a long 
discussion with S. H. Gay, maintain with 
all his ability and ingenuity, that this church 
was an Anti Slavery church; fully and un- 
reservedly ; and that it had no ecclesiastical 
connections whatever with any other church, 
or at least, with any church that was in the 
least pro-slavery. But when this church 
wanted to ordain, as a Priest, this same indi- 
vidual, who was one of its converts, the mask 
having been thrown aside, the Old Baptist 
Church was invited to assist in the ceremo- 
ny; and we are told that on that occasion 
Abner G. Kirk, the candidate for ordination, 
who before joining the church would plead 
feelingly for the slave, but who now calls our 
abolitionism a wolf in sheep’s clothing, when 
questioned as to whether he believed in pub- 
lic disputations, he with the office of the 
Priesthood before him, as a temptation, 
replied that he did not. Had he and others 
in that church, a few short years back been 
told that they would have been where they 
are, fellowshipping pro-slavery churches, the 
reply would have been, no doubt, in the spir- 
it of him of old, who said, “Is thy servanta 
dog that he should do this thing?” 

We suppose that at this time, even those 
who joined the church because of its Anti-sla- 
very, will not deny that itis on the most inti- 
mate terms of fellowship with the Old Bap- 
tist Church ; and is even shaking hands with 
the M. E. Church in Salem, or if not ex- 
changing pul pits exactly, the door of its house 
is thrown open to the M. E. Priest, to en- 
ter and preach to them! 

Thus, by a stroke of demagogueism, have 
abolitionists been drawn into a religious fel- 
lowship with slaveholding churches, and 
brought under their influence, churches which 
they once looked upon as the hold of every 
unclean thing. 

How different must the state of things 
have been now, if the Second Baptist Church 
of Salem had been in deed, and in practice, 
honestly anti-slavery, and at the eame time 
had been a faithful testimony against all oth- 
er iniquities, refusing to compromise princi- 
ple to conciliate the good will of pro-slavery 
churches. In all probability ere this it would 
have rescued the honest memb ers of the pro- 
slavery churches in the place—t hose men and 
women who know not what they do—from 
their false posi tions. 8. 
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enlarged. 


of these to join them. . 





J. W. Walker. 

We learn by a letter from E. J. Fuller, 
that Mr. Parker, a Methodist Episcopal priest, 
in a sermon recently at North Granger, tried 
to show that the M. E. Church wag not pro- 
slavery, and that his most plausible argument 
was as follows: If fellowshipping slavehol- 
ders makes the M. E. Church pro-slavery, 
then fellowshipping anti-slavery men makes 
the church anti-slavery! and as there are 
more anti-slavery men in the M. E. Chureh, 
than slaveholders, therefore, &c. On the 
next day, the Monday evening following, Mr. 
Walker Jectured to a crowded audience at 
Hammond’s Corners; Mr. Parker being pre- 
sent, he took occasion to show up the pro-sla- 
very character of the M. E. Church, which 
he did in a masterly manner. 

We understand that Mr. Walker purposes 
to spend a part of his time during the week, 
lecturing on slavery, this winter. He will 
visit places 18, 20, and even 30 miles from 
Cleveland; but, as he preaches regularly to 
a Wesleyan congregation in Cleveland, he 
must necessarily be disengaged on Saturday 
to return home. We hope that the frienJs 
within that distance of Cleveland, will send 
him invitations to attend wherever good meet- 
ings can be got up, and let him appvint them 
at such times as will suit his own conven- 
ience. 

And as Mr. Walker receives no compensa- 
tion for his anti-slavery labors, and has a fam-" 
ily to support, we would suggest (though it 
is not expected by hino,) that the friends, 
where he does attend meetings, collect a few 
dollars to pay his expenses of going and com- 
ing, as well as the expense of keeping a horse 
for that purpose. This you can do without 
burdening yourselves, and by doing it, you 
will release him of that burden and enable 
him to attend meetings the more frequently. 
8. 


Dr. J. D. Cope’s Water-Cure Infirmary. 

This establishment, loeated in Salem, Co- 
lumbiana co., Ohio, has recently been en- 
larged. 

Heretofore it has accommodated as many 
as thirty patients at one time. Now perhaps 
fifty could receive accommodation; and as 
board is cheap in Salem, perhaps this estab- 
lishment presents greater advantages than any 
other of the kind, in the West. 

Persons afflicted with severe pulmonary 
complaints have been cured, and we have ex- 
perienced great relief, and perhaps are nearly 
cured, of a severe Bronchial affliction, under 
Dr. Cope’s treatment. 

Those afflicted with fevers, with agues, 
the lame, the halt and the blind, throw away 
their crutches, their eye-bandages, get clear 
of their fevers, and rid of their shakes, togeth- 
er with their gloomy feelings and cadaverous 
complexions. 

Some, before they have tried it much, 
dread the shower, the douche and nge 
bath, in the cold weather of 1 ames sea- 
son; but we can testify from experience, that 


the bath in cold weather, is scarcely less | oq 


pleasant than in the summer season. 

Below we publish the prospectus of the 
American Water-Cure Advocate; and those 
who are in the habit of purchasing quack 
medicines, had much better subscribe for, and 
learn from it the way to health, 

THE AMERICAN ¥ 
WATER-CURE ADVOCATE 
Is published about the Ist and 15th of each 
mon 
BY HINCHMAN ¢ COPE. 

Terms :—Each number of the Advocate will 
contain 16 pages, subject to newspaper 
postage only, at the low rate of $1 for one 
copy per year; 2 for three copies; $4 
for seven copies, or 50 cents a year per 
copy, when subscribed for in clubs of ten 
or more. (~The club money to be paid 
invariably in advance. 

Communications intended for the paper, 
should be directed to the editor. Letters 
containing the names of new subscribers 
or remittances, should be addressed to the 
publishers. 


0<¢P All letters should be post paid, to insure 
attention. 


Remember the Anti-Slavery Fair, 
To be held in Salem on New Year’s day. A 
social Anti-Slavery party will assemble on 
that occasion. Let every one who feels for 
the slave be there on that occasion. The 
party must be a pleasant one. Come to it 
then with your hearts full of sympathy for 
the slave. 

Those who have poultry, apples, vegeta- 
bles, grain, or anything else that can be dis- 
posed of at the fair, or sent to market if not 
sold there, can leave of these whatever they 
are willing to contribute to the Anti-Slavery 
cause, at T'rescotts’ store in Salem. 

“Remember those in bonds as bound with 
them,” and be liberal. Be sure to do some- 
thing. 

Mrs. Chapman, of Boston, speaks thus, of 
a contribution from Ohio, for the great Na- 
tional Anti-Slavery Fair, to be held in Bos- 
ton during Christmas week : 

“The receipt of a stupendous cheese from 








Be M. Cowles friends, in Ohio, i 
gratefully echevetatans "before py a | 


time of making such acknowled for | 
the sake of soliciting similar contributions, as 
nothing could be snes wolecane oy aston. | 
In fact, country produce, of every description, | 
is sure of a ready sale, at the highest 


We hope that another year will find larger 
contributions going from Ohio to the Nation- 
al Fair, in Boston. 8. 
‘(7 The Anti-Slavery League in Great | 
Britain will shortly commence issuing an An- | 


ti-Slavery paper. We Sepa cunieng fo have | 


it pon our list of e 





Anti-Slavery Almanacs. 

‘There are still some on hand, in Salem, at 
James Barnaby’s, T'rescotts’ and the Book 
Store. 

Those spoken of heretofore have been for- 
Warded to EB. P. Bassett, Ravenna, and J. 
W. Walker, Cleveland. 


0<p Our siztcen hundred Agents sent us 
but 15 new subscribers last week—the week 
before we received 63 from them. Six num- 
bers, after this one, will complete the Ist half 
of the second volume, but in order to keep 
up the number of 100 subscribers for each 
month that the Bugle has been published, 
making 1800 at that time, we must in the 
next six weeks, receive something upwards 
of 100 subscribers. 

This is the season for reading—the nights 
being long—get your neighbors, who will 
not subscribe for it for a longer period, to take 
it for two months, paying 25 cents in ad- 
vance. 

















The Salem Book Store is receiving a sup-: 


ply of new books. Adin Bullou’s Christian 
Non-Resistance, and an assortment of Anti- 
Slavery books are to be found there. 8S. 


An Editor’s Provinee. 


This is one of the narrowest provinces on 
the map of the world. Your true editor isa 
man who can walk a crack, ride a fence, of 
at least march straight through the briars and 
brambles alongside the fence. He never 
goes rambling and discussing and expressing 
opinions all over the moral creation, ‘That 
creation, he very well knows, has long been 
divided up and appropriated. For example: 
the whole religious universe has been given 
in charge to a consecrated body of men, 
who are to cultivate and eat the fruits of it. 
It is so perfectly certain that the opinions in 
which a man was born are right, and should 
never be disturbed, and the number of reli 
ious creeds and dogmas into which the eons 
is divided is so great, and the s them- 
selves so discordant, that an editor cannot 
but do infinite mischief by uttering his senti- 
ments on a religious subject, except in the 
narrow circle with which he perfectly a 
‘To ask a man to read in your paper what you 
have to say on a theological point, is really 
as great an indecorum as it would be to ask 
him to go to your church; in fact it is little 
short of intolerable, and tends utterly to con- 
found the present cunfusion of creeds. 

Just so it is in regard to law. The law- 

ers have that in ion time out of mind. 
hat in the world should the laity, who are 
the subiects of law, know about law? That 
is law which the court says is law, or rbich 
a lawyer, being roundly paid for it, says is 
law. ‘The courts may have been originally 
blockheads, but the moment they were ben- 
ched all the wood in them became consecra- 
ted and legal. Here is no place for an edit- 
or. He has no business to say what is or 
ought to-be law. So with physic. 

n politics there are two sorts cf editors.— 
Your neutrals who ride the fence between 
the parties with a bare skin saddle, looking 
neither to the right nor left, but straight 
along the zig-zag-Virginia worm of the said 
fence. These men are wonderfully distin- 
guished for their breadth and depth of mind, 
and their like some western steam- 
boats, will circulate in shallows where there 
is a tittle sufficient 


wo 

exhale in a slight fog. The other class of 
itors are not neutrals, but are called organs. 
hed pice be GF ay bar bdhe trumpet be- 
ongs to a stage-man. 8 blows 
twang and roar. ‘Talk individual 

ns toa tin horn! They are altogether 
superfluous, , 
us we see, from the province of the ed- 


‘itor, that a man who takes a regular old line 


kind of Journal, has a rich and luscious 
chance of daily edification.—Chronotype. 

Let as now see what some of these organs 
say: ; 
0<7- The Whig and Demoetatic vote of 
Ohio is not so large by seventy thoueand as 
it was last year—while the Li vote has 
inereased 3000! Where are the signs of the 
killing off the Liberty party of Ohio, at the 
hands of Kelley, Foster & Co., which the 
Garrison organs triumphed over so enthusi- 
astically a year ago !—Emancipator—a Third 
parly organ, 

Ou1o.—Abby Kelley and her husband, as- 
sisted by the Whigs, have been laborin 
very hard in Ohio, the last year and a half, 
to “use up” the Liberty party. The result 
is a gain of 3000 Liberty votes !—Herk. Free- 
man—a Third party organ. : 

Onto.—Abby Kelley and her husband, as- 
sisted by the Whigs, have been laboring 
very hard in Ohio, the last year and a half, 
to ‘use up’ the Liberty party. The result is, 
a gain of 3000 Liberty votes!—Granitle Free- 
man—a Third parly-organ. 

The Liberty party vote of Ohio did not 
fall short of 12000.—American Cilizen—a 
Third parly organ. 

The vote fell short of 11,000. The truth 
is, the claim set up in Ohio, to an increase 
in the Third party vote, in the last two 
years, is only 2,297 for governor, and the 
congressional vote is set down at an increase 
during the same period of 1,050. And in 
those portions where the Fosters principally 
labored, the vote is materially decreased. 

Question. Why do these organs thus 


falsify ! 
Answer. Because the truth does not an- 
swer their party purposes. 8. 


Great Mortariry.—A letter from one of 
the Alabama volunteers, to the editor of the 
Montgomery Journal, dated at Camargo as 
long ago as September 29, says: 

“From actual caleulation, more than one 


thousand men have died upon the banks of the | P©* 


Rio del Norte, to say nothing of the immense 
numbers that have n discharged and sent 
home in a lingering condition, many of whom 
will undoubtedly never recover. The Ala- 
bama regiment alone has Jost one hundred 


| men, which is one in ten, and all this too in 


about three weeks. I think these unfortunate 
men should be held in as patriotic and kind 
remembrance by their countrymen at home 
as if they had fallen in battle, which would 
on many accounts have been far preferable. 
* © © Most of our regiments are cut 
own from three to five hundred mer, when 
all started with more than nine hundred.— 
Southern Whig. 


~_ 








Frow the Liberty Advocate. | 
Mr. Epitor :— 
IT have beer looking at the position of the 
Presbyterian Church for some time past, and 
have come to the conclusion that itis anti- 
Christian in doctrine and practice. If we 
compare the doctrines of the Presbyterian 
Church with those of the Roman Catholic— 
whieh all Protestants believe to be anti- | 
Christian—it will be found that those of the 

Presbyterian are most anti-Christian. 

Ist. The Roman chureh holds the doctrine 
that a man may purchase salvation with mo- 
ney. 

Phe Presbyterian chareh teaches the doc- 
trine that the @uthur of man’s salvation (in 
the person of his brethren—Matt. 25; 34, to 
the end,) may be purchased with money.— 
They even go so far a8 to say that the Pres- 
byterian church was organized, and has con- 
tinued the bond of union, on the eonceded 
rinciple, that to enslave the person of his 
men, is no bar to christian communion. 


2¢. The Roman Church teaches the doc- 
trine of mortal and venial sins. 

The Presbyterian ehurch teaches the doc- 
trine (in her resolution of 1818,) that *Slave- 
ry is an evil;” sin being the fruitful soarce 
of all evil, therefore slavery isa sin, but the 
church says itis not such a sin as to be a bar 
to christian fellowship. ‘ 

3d. The Roman church sets the Pope in 
the place of God. 

The Presbyterian church teaches that any 
man may assume the place of God, and even 
set himself above God, for he may enslave 
God himself. 

Yon may think this a bold assertion, but 
we have good grounds for ery | it. The 
Presbyterian church holds that ** Slavery as 
it exis's in the southern portion of country, 
is no bar to christian communion,” or in other 
words, is right. Many slaves are real chris- 
tians, Christ says, “inasmuch as you bave 
done so to one of the /east of these my breth- 
ren, you have done so to me. 

4th. The Roman church holds the doetrine 
of oral instruction, 

The Presbyterian church teaches the same 
doctrine, so far as the slaves of this country 
are concerned, 

5th. In the Roman church the priests have 
the control and management of chureh’s 
business, to the exclusion of the laity, 

The Presbyterian church has given the 
people a hint that the priests ean do the 
church’s business very well without the e/- 
ders, who are their representatives. (See 
their action on the Quorum and Ordination 
questions.) 


Gth. Christ says, “On this rock I will 
build my church, and the gates of hell shall 
not prevail against it.” 

The Presbyterian Assembly of 1845 says 
the Presbyterian church was originally or- 
ganized on the conceded principle that ‘the 
sum of all villanies” should no bar to 
christian communion. No wonder Satan tri- 
umphs, when such is proclaimed to be the 
foundation of the Presbyterian church! No 
wonder the spirit of God seems to have left 
her to barrenness, coldness, and formality. 

In my next I will try to present some of 


the anti-christian practices of the Presbyteri- 
an church, 
c. 
The Constitution. 


John Quincy Adams has written the ful- 
lowing letter to a gentleman of Alexander, in 
reference to the retrocession of that town to 
the State of Virginia: 

Quincy, Mass., Nov. 9th, 1846. 

Sir:—In answer to your letter of the 3d 
instant, I have no h tion to say, that I 
hOld the Act retroceding the County of Alex- 
andria to the State of & as unconstitu- 
tional and void. How Supreme Court 
of the United States would c it, T can- 
not undertake to judge, nor how they could 
carry it into execution, should they determine 
their Act unconstitutional. ‘The Constitution 
of the United States— 

Stal mogna nominis umbra, 

I am, very respectfully, &c. 
Your obedient servant, 
JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 

The Latin quotation made by Mr. Adams, 
indicates pretty clearly the position and feel- 
ings of thls venerable statesinan, in regard to 
the American Union. He represents the 
Constitution now as being nothing more than 
the shadow of a great name, Then, if it be 
only a shadow that is left to us, it is at best 
buta mockery, and ought not to be treated as 
areality. ‘The Constitution !—from the hour 
that Slavery moulded and ordained it, it has 
been a curse to the cause of human liberty, 
and used only for the most tyrannical and 
bloody pur Let Daniel Webster, the 

test and meanest of his countrymen, ex- 
aust his eulogy upon it, if he will: the ef- 
fort will but render his character base and 
contemptible with posterity. What the peo- 
ple is a pew government—a free gov- 
ernment—no slavery—no guaranties to men- 
stealers—** NO UNION WITH SLAVE- 
HOLDERS!”. 


Souruzen Equatiry.—Some person has 
sent us a copy of the Richmond Whig, di- 
recting our attention to ‘‘trustee’s sale of 
lands, negroes, stock, &c.” The enumera- 
tion of articles to be sold commenced thus: 
—A negro girl named Jane; one mouse 
colored stallion; six horses ; one mule; two 
cows ;—the list completed with household 
furniture and farming utensils, This is no 
new thing; but it is well enough to remind 
the people often of the estimation in which 
immortal souls are held in the region of sla- 
very.— West. Cilizen. 








TO THE PUBLIC. 
The und have decided to hold a 


Fair on New-Year’s day, in Salem. ‘They 
will exhibit Faney and useful articles for sale, 
and also prepare refreshment Tables, 

The object of the Fair a be- 
nevolent one, that of aiding in the release of 
our brothers and sisters in bonds, they ap- 
1 to the generosity of the public to second 
their efforts, both by contributing articles for 
sale, and patronizing the tables by making 
purchases. 

RUTH ANNA LIGHTYOQOT, 
SARalL SMITH, 

PHEBE HINSHILLWOOD, 
MARGARET HISE, 
ELIZABETH PATTERSON, 
RACHEL MYERS, 
ABIGAIL GRIFFITH, 
CAROLINE GRISSELL, 
ELMIRA GRISSELL, 
HENRIETTA MARSHALL, 
REBECCA BONSALL, 
LYDIA TAYLOR, 


LT 





RECEIPTS FOR THE BUGLE, 
From Nov. 11, to Dee. 18. ‘ 


David Woods, Colimbiana; A. Line, Lines- 
ville; each, $3. ae 

W. M. Irvin, Port William; W. “W. 
Walker, New Bedford; Jos. Cope, Short 
Creek; Richard Pierce, Wilm’ 3 3. Be 
Harrington, Greene; Jno. Davis, Malaga ; 
Mercy Lloyd, Lloydsville ; each, $2. 

S. Cox, R. E. Gillett, $1,75. 
Eveline Kennitt, S, Bennett, New_Gar- 
den; ‘Thomas Rakestraw, Mt. Union ; Lydi- 
an yore a Allen, Columbiana ; Sim- 
eon Shar Sharp, Cleveland ; (Mrs. 
‘Thomas. Milier, Medias} De Weedralk Sez 
lem; Geo. Clark, Comly i 
easant; Jos, Watson, Massillon; Dugle 
- rtm Fulton; E. eae Zanes- 
elds ‘Randolph; Leef, 
W. W. Poland Columbus; Henry Breed, 
J. S. Underhill, J. H. Kitehen, on; 
‘T’. Fisher, Oberlin; E. Pickering, New Hope; 
J. Wetmore, H. Won thane Har- 
dy, P. Smith, West i A ose 
Reech, Vernon ; H. B. Pomroy, > 
Benj. Becizon, Fallston; A. 8. Sewing Cir- 
cle, West Wiufield, N. Y.; Abby B 
8. M, Marsh, ‘I. W. Case, “toa. tes, 
Wm. Le Andover; Laura Peck, P. 

y> 





Mt. 
ug 
. 


Brockwa 
A. Reeve, J. B Miller, New L ; ima 
Phel E. Low, C Valley 5 
Beech, Vernon; H. M. Rootstown ; 
lacob Sap, Edinburg; Wa. Frazier, Raven- 
na; each, $1,50. : 


P. Post, ‘T'winsbu C. B. Higbee, Lodi; 
N. Selly, West Middleton; Jonathan Nye, 
Sarah Allen, Ravenna; each, $1. ey 

L. Merrifield, Sullivan; 8. Flattery, Woos- 
ter; Jas. Brown, Helan Booth, Medina; _. 
Tolerton, Salem; Jane , A ny 
S. G. Rush, Winebester; W. Brigden, An- 
dover; D. E. Thayer, Greene; Jno. Barthol- 
omew, Streetsborough; each, 75 cts. 

L. Lilly, Andover; Jno. McElroy, Bundys- 
burg; S. Ramsey, Ohlton; each 50 cts. 

J. P. Davis, Winchester; S. B. Andrews, 
Lodi; Jno. Stratford, Brunswick; L. J. Fair- 
child, Sullivan; 25 cents, each. 

Robt. Graham, Brunswick; Z. Cook, Hun- 
tington; Julia C. Barber, Sullivan; 124 cts. — 

Account of Receipts to the Agency Funds 
wih be published oe r 4 


WATER CURE. 


DR. J.D. COPE 
Has just completed an addition to his Water 
Cure Establishment in Salem, He is now 
prepared to secure to an increased number 
of patients the full advantages of the Hydro- 
pathic practice. 

Salem, Dec, 1816.. 


BOOKS. 


A new assortment of books just received 
and for sale by J. Elizabeth Jones, among 








which are 


Douglass’ Narrative, im muslin, 40 ots 
* “ in paper, with- 

out portrait, 25“ 

Archy eye) on bound, 40" 

Branded Hand, 35“ 

Christian Non-resistance, 374“ 


Also, a variety of pamphlets, nolading 


Thicvee, Disunion, tae The Liberty Cap 


for children—price 8 cents. 
CHEAP FOR CASH. 


The proprietors of the Salem 
IIARDWARE AND DRUG STORE, 
have just received their fall supply of 
NEW HARDWARE and FRESH DRUGS. 
The of their old custo ai 
the oublie goalie is respectfully ‘woltelted. 
CHESSMAN & WRIGHT. 
Salem 11th mo 1, 1846. 


LOOKING GLASSES, 

Tn connection with Hardware and Drugs, 
the subscribers have a large supply ef new 
and handsome styles of large and small Look- 
ing Glasses and Looking Glass plates, 

Old frames refilled and glass cutting dono 


to order. 
CHESSMAN & WRIGHT. 
Salem, 11th mol, 1846. 


NEW GOODS. 
GREAT BARGAINS! 


THE subscribers reeetving-a ‘and 
well selected stock of Fall and W inter 8, 
adapted to the season, purchased since the 
reduction in prices, which they will seli-for 
prompt pay as cheap.as the cheapest. Their 
stock consists in part, of 

CLOTHS, CASSIMERES, - 
Cassinetts, Jeans, Flannels, Li ‘R 
& Ready’ Plaid, Winter style. i ~% 
Robes, Lustres, Shaded Merino, English and 
French Merino, Chintaes, | Prints, Shawls, 
common and sup. Together 
with an pra thes Bich of " 

PLAIN GOODS FOR FRIENDS, 
Calicoes, Ginghams, C c ° 
: cap rapes, Chapelisle 
Mus. Handk’fs, sup. fig’d and plain Silke, 

ALSO—A stock of Shoes, 
Caps, Seoomaied Técings, Fall isbeos, 
‘Trimmings, &. 

HATTERS’ TRIMMINGS, 

Plush, Nutri and Coony fars, Shinn Bind. 


ings and =. 
GROCERIES, &e. 
Fish, Salt, » T be 
Coffee, Tea, Havanna, Dom 


and New Sole and Upper 
Leather. 


ALSO—Hollow Ware, Cincinnati Cast. 
ings, &e., &, = * 
HEATON & IRISH. 
Salem, Oct. 30, 1846. a 
P. 8. 











will sell—they will 





H. E. Sill, Lodis Alexander Reid, Xenia; 
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POETRY. 








Por the 4. S. Bugle. 


Lines written after hearing an A. S$. 


Address by Jas. Monroe. 


Freemen! areyo idle yet? 
Are your hearts on evil set? 
Do ye still intend to let 
The slave remain in chains? 


Boye not still hear his groans, 
ng forth in sorrow’s tones, 


Caused by Southern bonds? 
Wipe away the aes 


Which debase — country’s pride, 
Open all your bosoms wide— 
Let the land from side to side, 

Cry “ justice for the slave.” 


Let each gargling mountain rill— 

Let each valley, plain, and hill, 

With the love of freedom thrill 
In honcr to the brave. 


Let each galling chain be broke~ 
‘Take away each grievous yoke 
Banish at a single stroke 

Your heaven-daring sin— 


Lest the God of Truth and right, 

All your future prospects blight— 

He's your strength and he’s your might, 
_ If you once begin 


To fo the Devil’s kingdom down, 
Tho’ the world with fiendish powor 
Look upon you, there’s a crown 
glory in the skies, 
Which he'll give to those who stand 
Firm for trath and raise the hand 
Against this demon of the land— 
Press onward for the prize. 
' 


Epwarp Henay. 
Oberlin. 





The Street. 
BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


They pass mo by like shadows, crowds on 
crowds, 

Dim ghosts of men, that hover to and fro, 

Hgging their bodies round them, like thin 
rouds 


Wherein their souls were buried long ago; 
They trampled‘on their faith, and youth, and 


love-- 
They casi their hope of humankind away— 
With Heaven's clear méssages they madly 


strove, 
And conquered—and their spirits turned to 


elay: 
Lo! how They wander round tho world, their 
ve, 
Whore ever-gaping maw by such is fed, . 
Gibbering at living men, and idly rave, 
We only truly live, but ye are dead.” 
Alas, fools! the anointed eye may trace 
4. dead soul's epitaph in every face. 


Recompense. 
SY w. > SIMS. 
M Sede wentog in'tegeed too tonuhlos tll 


The wild adventure that the mah pursues 
Requites him, though he gathers not the 


follows labor, and theme od ~- 
Independ fear] in— 
pride—all attributes we prize— 
é = fraite fail, notthe tess valu- 
Though fame withholds the trophy of desire, 
men deny, and the impatient throng 
Grows heedless, and the strains, protracted 
Not wholly vain the minstral and the song, 


tire— 
Tf, sri to arouse one heavenly tone 
Ta others’ it wakens up his own. 


World-Mas!e. 


There is a music which I love to hear 
Beyond all other music ’neath the sky, 
Tho sweet music of Humanity ; 
Falling 

From 


éver on mine inward ear, 
ages past, and choristers now here 
®. longer, yet whose voices, sweet and 
Like a “Te Deum ” to the Deity, 
Fill a4 wide world, His temple, far and 
near 
HerSariey at the gates, sat listening, 
yetto enter in, nor quite 
be - yeetnemmmantmanennl 


But now th a concourse infinite, 


Have entered in at last, and with them si 
And shout Hos worshipping: aright 
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CELLANEOUS. 
—SS—————_— 
From the New York Morning News. 
THE DISCHARGED CONVICT. 
sv 1. aileubsels SMfmrit. 


_ At.the age of eighteen, Walter Manning 
peed desten wool Saisie y phe 
a 
i abilities, and on 





Wr a ee et 
‘a blow out.’ 

His had “Struck for 
that 








‘We have seen some pretty hard times 
since then, eh?’ 

‘God knows we have, Jim—God knows 
we have.’ 

‘For my part I do not intend remaining in 
this condition long. 
the treatment I have been ia the habit of re- 
ceiving, and I am resolved to make one bold 
effort to better myself. We are poor, com- 
paratively speaking, beggars, our exertions 
are but ill repaid, and what in the name of 
all that’s reasonable is the use of us wasting 
our time in this way ?” : 

*Don’t be foolish, Jim,’ said Manning, 
‘you know we were born poor, and if we 


There is but one alternative—toil, toil, toil? 

‘Gammon ! nonsense! while other men are 
sleeping in their beds, we, by a single move- 
ment can become rich. Ha! think of that— 
rich.” 

‘As you love me, Jim, do not—do not 
speak of that again. 1 am afraid——’ 

‘Afraid ? ha! ha! afraid of what?’ 

*To become the wicked wretcl that you 
would make me.’ 

‘That I would make you? 
would have you rich, happy.’ 

‘Can happi @ purchased by deeds of 
crime? Can the possesion of a few base 
coin, for a few short hours, make either of us 
wiser or better! No, no, Jim, rather than a 
stain should rest upon my soul, I would 
sooner be the poorest beggar that walks the 
streets of this great a 
‘Have you any recolleetion of your child- 
hood's days, Manniog; of the privations and 
sufferings of your parents? Have you any 
recollection of your mother’s breaking heart, 
after that beggarly landlord moved your fur- 
niture in the street? Have you any recol- 
lection of the oath you made when the pretty 
black-eyed girl jilted you because you were 
a poor printer? Ha! ha! I see the old fire 
returning to your face; you do recollect it 
all; the man 1s rising within you.’ 
‘The demon, you mean, Jim, the demon!’ 
eried Manning, as he arose and clutched the 
arm «f his companion. ‘I feel the devil at 
my heart. Jim, oh, save me! save me!’ 
*Pshaw ! nonesense! don’t speak so lod, 
the boys will hear. You are coming to your 
senses only; you are now beginning to see 
all the ill usage, and insult with which you 
have been treated during your life—you are 
now Walter Manning.’ 
‘No stain yet rests upon my name, Jim; 
my mother, now in heaven, looks upon me!’ 
*So did the black-eyed beauty look upon 
Walter Manning, the poor printer, and laugh, 
ha! ha!’ 
‘There, there; say no more, Jiin; I feel 
the divil's grip, ‘tis but one step—peace and 
plenty while living, and everlasting misory 
when dead.’ 


No, man; I 





‘Speak not of death; on such an occasion 
as this we should be happy. By earnest so- 
ligitation will you consent to become rich, 
and make up your mind to have nothing to 
do with poverty, but think, consent—ha! ha! 
quite a joke! : 
Alas, for poor human nature; the argu- 
ments and words of Jim Howard—thit was 
his name—were too much for him, and Wal- 
ter Manning did become a felon. We will 
not relate how he was led on, step by step, 
until crime became to him a pleasure. We 
will not relate how each manly desire, each 
noble resolve, (the most obdurate criminal 
has some touch of conscience) to turn back 
again were crushed by the fiend who tempt- 
him to destruction. No, no, we'll turnto 
Walter Manning in piison, fur he had been 


d on the ‘highway, tried 
and condemned to a felon’s cell! Oh, those 
were bitter, bitter moments of mental an- 
agp when he thought for the first time-of 

abject and miserable condition; of the 
en opportunities he had let pass by; of 
is wickedness of heart, of his confidence in 
villains. ‘The walls of the cold stone cell 
were solemn monitors to him. ‘They remin- 
ded bim of pleasures past, of happiness nev- 
er again to return. hile musing with his 
sad and bitter thoughts, a spirit would whis- 
per in his ear to tell him what he was, and 
what he might have been. At such times 
tears would drop upon his hands—they were 
tears of pity shed by angels! ‘The long for- 
gotton thoughts of former days would rush 
upon his mind—the cruel words he oft had 
spoken thoughtlessly to his mother, would 
startup, and like red hot needles, would 
burn deep, deep, in his brain. Oh, what 
would he have given if he had taken her 
good counsel when a boy, and abandoned the 
society of those who were leading him on to 
crime and misery. His mother had been the 
only friend he had ever known, aad yet how 
lighy when living, did he treat her advice. 
hen free from prison once more, how soon 
he would visit the old church yard, and 
there, by 2 his mother’s grave, pray—God of 
heaven hear it—pray for veness! He 
would water the green grass with his tears; 
he would rest there morning, noon and nights 
he would never leave her grave until he 
washed out every stain that rested upon his 
soul. Then, he would be happy again.— 
Then he could listen to the singing of the 
birds; and then he could take his brother 
man by the hand and not feel the deep and 
dam scar now pressed upon his forehead. 
But ! what rattling noise is that? "Tis 
the keeper removing the bolts from the door 
of his cell. He is a felon again; his happy 
thoughts have fled, and he looks up into his 
master’s face and smiles. He is to walk 
forth to the prison yard, and there toil with 
wo and misery. He feels this, and again a 
scene of his helplessness and desolation 
rushes upon him. He cannot shake it off, 
and his thoughts return to crime and revenge. 
From day to day he toils in the prison yard 
with his brother felons, some old in crime 
while ¢ were boys; he knows their 
minds, he their thoughts, and befure 
the sun has set all the kindly resolves of the 
previous ing are banished from his 
mind. He toiled on thus, day by day, with 
no kind words to cheer him up, no happy 
thoughts for the future. At last the time of 
his i two years, expired, and he 
was on the morrow to be set at liberty. He 
had entered the prison walls with shamo and 
disgrace upon his head, and now thut he was 
go once more forth into the world, who 
Id take him by the hand and welcome 
m as honest Walter Manning? He saw 
the faces of men turned against him—he saw 
Fg spurn and kick him from their doors.— 
e leaves yyy he wishes the keepers 
e!? shake his hands 





and 

And once more in the world, with 
hearts throbbing around him, with the faces 
cheerfulness as ag 


brothers; his voice fal- 
ters when asking to earo his bread honestly; 
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I am tired and sick of 


want money we have got to work and earn it. | 


*hope he'll have a jolly time of it!"—| Then 
merry | from Low wood. 


he is suspected ; convict in flaming letters ' idly along the winding road, with one bonnet 


is stamped upon his face, and he is compell- 


ed to seek employment elsewhere. He tries, 
tries with all the strength of mind and body 
yet lefthim. With what success? 


and several gray caps in it; it entered my 
gate, drove up to the parch; and I found my- 
self among hearty American friends once 


He is | more. 


again suspected and turned away with scorut} Wednesday was reserved for a glorious 


and contempt. f 
kind word, would now restore him from his 
loneliness, redeem, regenerate, and make 


him the man that God intended him to be.— | once it was so. 


One lock of forgiveness, one | country holliday; and it turned out a day of 


pleasuring without alloy. Rare as is the 
|.event of a pleasure day without alloy, for 
A party of seventeen per- 


He is alone in the world without a single | sons, aged somewhere between seventy, six 


friend, without a roof to give him shelter.— 
' For two days not even a crust of bread pass- 
‘ed his mouth. He is begioning to be point- 
ed at as a discharged convict, every one 
turns out of his way in the street, or else 
crosses over on the other side, as if his pres- 
ence was to be avoided as an infection.— 
Starvation stares him in the face, the grim 
monster, death, rises before him, be must ei- 
ther perish or sfea/. He feels the devil again 
at his heart, the fierce and deadly passion al- 
most chokes him, but with his clenched fist, 
and firm set teeth, he resulves to die by inch- 
es, day by day, rather than plunge bis soul 
deeper in guilt than it already is. Where 
are all your philanthropists, Christian re- 
formists now? Where are these good peo- 
ple who send money and bibles to the heath- 
en in foreign lands, while ignorance, sorrow, 
and shame are gnawing the vitals of thou- 
sands in our midst? yhere are they now, 
when such a chance of doing good is before 
them? Does any one step forward and take 
Walter Manning by the hand as if he werea 
brother? No, no, not one! Yet although 
he has sunk so low in vice, he is by retain- 
ing any thing of his original nature, ten 
times better than those who see his conti- 
tion, and will not hold forth an inducement, 
one single hope to save him. Edward Man- 
ning is now a miserable wretch, in rags and 
filth, deserted by all, befriended by none.— 
He roams the streets in all the squalor of di- 
sease and poverty, every one turns coldly 
away when he approaches, and some say 
that he is mad. We will follow hia down 
this narrow lane, and see where he gocs,— 
Stop, he enters the door of yonder low grog- 
gery, and calls for ‘a glass of brandy.’ He 
raises the decanter, and pours the glass half 
full, his eyes brighten as it sits before him; 
he clasps it with his trembling fingers, and 
with a laugh of savage delight pours the 
liquor down his throat. ‘The bar-keeper 
looks wild with astonishment, but he gives 
him no time for reflection—he throws the 
tumbler u the floor, and rushes madly 
from the place. Fear and shame crowded on 
his mind. ‘The liquor reaches his brain, it 
whirls round, hurrah! his trouble is drawing 
to a close, the curtain now will soon, ring 
down on the last act of his life. He passes 
through court and alley, down one street and 
up another, until at last he reaches the river 
side. Hark! there is a rustling noise along 
the wharf, some one is hiding from his view. 
One plunge, and al! is over—one plunge, 
that’s all, why stop and think, why walk 
back from the edge so fearfully, why shrink, 
why lacerate your flesh, why call for help? 
There, there, you are calm now; see, the 
waves are beckoning you to their embrace. 
‘Stop, for God's sake, stop Manning! ex- 
claimed a man laying his hand tightly on his 
arm. ‘You know not what you are doing— 
you are mad !* 
‘Mad !” he shouted in reply, ‘to be sure J 
am! Lock at my hollow cheeks, my sunken 
eyes, my shivering limbs—mad, to be snrel 
am! 


‘Do you not know me?’ said the stranger 
altering his voice somewhat. ‘I have track- 
ed you out and followed you tor pT 
ing turned, and beheld his old asso- 
ciate, Jim Howard, but so altered that he 
looked not like the same person. 

*Man or devil?’ he shrieked, ‘let loose 
you: hold!’ 

*No, I'll not until you consent to leave 
this place,’ answered Jim, and holding still 
tighter on his arm. ‘ 

*You have been my evil genius, you have 
brought ruin and degradation on my head,’ 
almost yelled Manning. 

‘I have come now to atone for my past 
conduct, to implore your forgiveness.’ 

*You have come tuo late—the hour is’ past 
for that.’ And as he spoke he struck him a 
blow in the face with the ferocity of a mad- 
man. Ha! he totters and falls, but holding 
tight on Manning’s arm. They fight and 
scuffle in the dirt, and now they approach 
the edge of the wharf. Manning's hand is 
upon Jim’s throat, a giant strength is in his 
arm, and he feels as if he would like to stran- 
gle him onthe spot. Jim Howard’s face 
grows black, his tongue is hanging upon his 
cheek—one bold effort more or all is lost— 
Great Heaven they are now nearly over the 
wharf! Manning strikes him another blow 
with his fist, and the next moment they are 
both struggling together in the water. A low 
murmuring sound is heard—now a curse dis- 
turbs the stillness of the night, and now all 
is as quiet and peaceful as a few moments 
before. The moon darted out from under- 
neath a cloud, and as it shed its mellow light 
upon the waters, a few faint ripples alone re- 
mained to tell of the terrible encounter. 


Visit of the Hutchinsons 
TO HARRIET MARTINEAU. 

The new London periodical known as the 
“People’s Journal” contains a deeply interest- 
ing description of the visit of the Hutchin- 
son family to the residence of Harriet Mar- 
tineau, and of their delightful performances 
in the neighborhood. This description is 
from Miss i's own graphic pen. ‘Though 
somewhat extended, we copy nearly the en- 
tire of it: 

It was as lovely an evening as any during 
this glorious June of 1846. As I stood on 
the shores at Waterhead, waiting for the stea- 
mer, I endeavored to look upon the landscape 
with the eyes of a stranger, and thoaght that, 
if 1 were then seeing it for the first time, it 
would ap to me the true paradise of this 
world. e soft ruddy evening light on 
Wansfell, the purple hcllows of ghrigg, 
the deep shadows ou the western side of the 
lake, pierced by lines of siiver light—the 
white gables of the houses at Clappergate, 
peeping from the woods which skirt Lough- 
tigg—and the litle gray church on its knoll 
in the centre of the Brathay valley—these 
made up such a vision of delicious coloring, 
that I imagined my friends on the deck of 
the steamer saying that never inany lustrous 
evening of a New-England Autumn, had 
they enjoyed a richer feast to eye and mind. 
eame the steamer, rounding the point 
“4 bra: art eB 
w passengers on deck—no any ba 
of brothers, with a sister in se ealdot. They 
were not there; and I had only to hasten 
home, lest aq doy arrive some other way. 
Before I had been at bome many minutes, I 








aD. ante 


et Oe ee 


saw from my terrace a barouche coming rap- ' they 


and twelve years, met on the shore of Gras- 
mere—about three miles from my house.— 
We had three boats, and in them rowed by 
| ladies, children, young men or servants, as 
the fit took us—we crossed toa shady, shin- 
gly spot, before the greatest heat of the day | 
came on. There, on the shingle, some lay 
down and talked or played duck and drake, | 


their heads and Jet the water stream from | 
their locks. Abby Hutchinson, the young- | 
est of her parents’ sixteen children, and there- | 
fore called “the baby,”’ dropped asleep for a | 
few minutes, with her head upon a stone— } 
her sweet form looking as calm and i | 


while others dabbled in the ripple, or dipped | 


This was the day of the concert. 
evening before, a neighboring gentleman had 


The! excessive, abused their ancestors in the most 


ungentlemanly manner; but ended by giving 


kindly and benificently offered that his lawn | him an ‘1. O. U.’ for the amount, which was 


should be the scene. His servants should 
move the benches, put up the platform, at- 
tend at the gates, and save all tiouble. In 
the morning the hot weather melted away all 
doubts. it seemed clear that all parties— 
those who could not be consulted and those 
who could—would be best pleased to be sent 
toa shady spotin the open air, where any 
namber of people might hear without any 
crowding. ‘The Hutchinsons themselves 
begged that all the town-people who liked 
might hear them, those who could not pay, 
as well as those who could. ‘lhat concert 
will never be forgotten by any who were so 
happy as to be ponent. The Hutchinsons 
enjoyed it more than any they have given in 
this country. Abby left her bonnet in-a rho- 
dodendron bush, out of sight; and the family 
group came up a green slope from a thicket 
below. The little platform was erected un- 
der the deep shade of a spreading sycamore. 
In front and on either hand were collected a 





as any baby’s. Other young ladies pushed | 
off in a boat, to practice rowing, and caine | 
back relieved of the toil by a spirited lite 
fellow of twelve, who wielded their oars man- 
fully. ‘Then went off one or another of the 
Hatchinsons, rowing away suddenly, as if 
for his life, and coming back no less vehem- 
ently. It wasa gay little party, on the mar- 
gin of a clear lake at the bottom of a basin of 
mountains, all green to the summit—dappled 
with woods and slopes, gay sunshine and 
deep shade. In the midst of the lake, was its 
one island, green and bare, except on the 
side where a pine grove cast its shadow on 
the waters. On the opposite margin was 
the village of Grasmere with its old church 
—its low. and square tower showing itself 
among the trees. Immediately behind it 
arose Helm Crag, the most veautiful summit 
in all the neighborhood for form, light and 
shadow. ‘To the left branched off the moun- 
tains, now gray and purple, which emeom- 
pass Easedale. To the right ascended, wind- 
ing round the skirts of Helvellyn, the road 
}to Keswick. Scattered nearer at hand, among 
the nooks and on the slopes of the hills around 
the lake, were dwellings whose aspect might 
have tempted wandeting spirits of earth or 
air to stay and rest amid Nature’s peace. In 
this scene was our morning poe 
Then came the merry dining; the spread- 
ing of the table-cloths on the grass ; the find- 
ing rocky seats to eat on conveniently ; and 
the grouping (as if they could not help it) 
of the Hateainsons to sing, their breath of 
cone stirring up the quietest spirits of the par- 
ty, like a breeze breaking the glassy calm of 
the lake; and then the lazy rest after dinner, 
broken by the arrival of a fourth brother-of 
the Hatchinson’s, bringing letters and news- 
if ts from Liverpool by the last packet.— 
Vhen each on his separate stone had read 
his letters and dispensed Sis public news, all! 
who were ready for enterprise, and not afraid 
of the heat, began to climb in the direction of 
High Close. What a scramble was the first 
part! ‘Tempted by the shade of a wall, we 
went straight up the face of the hill, where 
the grass was as glossy and slippery with 
the dry weather as so much satin, and for al- 
most every step forward we slipt one back.— 
After a few laughs, some sensations cf des- 
pir, many slides, and universal vows to re- 
turn another way, we all reached the road, 
half way up the ascent, and from thence all 
was + Cool airs soon came to. us over 


the ridge iw w. a 
he dg hfs a3 we ot some water a 
We stood in a field whence we commanded 
a fine view of Westmorcland. Far to the 
left stretched away Windermere among the 
lessening hills. Nearer to us lay Loughrigg- 
tarn, a round little lake, on higher ground, 
though beneath us. There it lay, blue and 
clear, under the dark slopes of Loughrigg.— 
Immediately below us spread Elter Water— 
looking like a group of ponds amid green 
meadows. To the right stretched Langdale, 
the winding narrow valley which is overhung 
at the farther end by the glorious Langdale 
Pikes, our land-marks amidst the billowy 
hill-region in which we live. Last of all, 
arose Bowfell—the mountain mass which 
closes in the whole. Such is the mere out- 
line of the scene, which, sprinkled over with 
dwellings of every kind, from the great cas- 
tle ona promontory of Windermere, to the 
gray hut on the mountain side—with farm- 
steads, hamlets, mills, cottages—a cliapel 
here, a bridge there,a sheep-fold below—such 
is the seene which is rightly called the finest 
view of Westmoreland. The Hutchinsons 
will never forget it. They noted down the 
names in their tablets, and the features of the 
scene in their minds. In the midst of it all, | 
however, sweet Abby, looking herself as | 
fresh as a daisy, had in her hand a basin of | 
clear cold water for the benefit of the thirsty. | 
After returning to the boats, the next thing | 
was to row across to Grasmere, as we weie 
to go a mile beyond the village, to a friend's 
house in Easedale, to tea. ‘That was aneve- 
ning to be remembered. Our venerable hos- | 
tess sat, in her beauty, under a shady tree, | 
happy amcng her happy guests. ‘The tea-ta- | 
bles in the shade looked cool and tempting. 
We were io a garden, in front of a white 
cottage—an elegant, rambling cottage, all | 
covered with roses, whose porch was almost 
one mass of blossom and spray. ‘The sun | 
let us alone under our trees, while it shone 
every where else, making the wild and some- 
times dreary Easedale one scene of light and 





larger than any house in Ambleside 
could have contained ; and among them were 
some who could not have enjoyed the plea- 
sure elsewhere; an invalid lady, who lay on 
the grass; and an infirm old gentleman, 
whose chair was wheeled into the circle — 
‘There was row behind row of the trades-peo- 
ple, servants, and laborers of the neighbor- 
hood; und ia the centre behind all, the par- 
ish clerk——zealous in the psalmody and all 
the other good objects of the place, and most 
active in promoting our concert. He de- 
serves the enjoyment which 1 am sure he 
had. 

*And now, when I am most anxious to con- 
vey some impression of this festival, I am 
least able todo so. How is it possible to 
give an idea of the soul-breathing music of 
the Hutchinsons, to those who have not heard 
it? One might as well attempt to convey in 
words the colors of the sky, or the strain of 
the nightingale, as such utterance of the heart 
as theirs. One can only observe the effects. 
‘There was now hearty laughter, and now 
many tears. Nothing can be said of the in- 
terior emotions which found no expression.— 
Every body congratulated every body else on 
having come. A young servant of mine who 
went all in high spirits at the prospect of an 
evening’s pleasure, eried the whola time as 
did others. At the end, when every heart 
was beating in response to the brotherly gree- 
ting and farewell offered in the closing piece 
—TVhe Granite State—the parish clerk sprang 
up-and called for three cheers for the Hutch- 
insons, which were given by as many as had 
unchoked voices. 1 think noone could have 
come away Without a strong impression, con- 
sciously or unconsciously entertained, of the 
good aud beauty of a free nurture and exer- 
cise of our human powers. ‘here must be 
many among us with powers, of one sort or 
another equal to those of the Hutchinsons.— 
If we could be wise, and tuke courage to fol- 
low the lead of our natures, it cannot be but 
that many of us might be as free, as simple, 
as happy, a8 benificent as they—as able as 
they to speak to hearts, arid to awaken souls, 

As for me—I crossed the road to my own 
gate in a mood which the Hutchinsons des- 
cribed to me as theirs, when | entered the 
room where we met for the last time :—*We 
are happy and sad,” said they. 1 was hap- 

y and sad; and, I dare say, so was every- 

ody who was at that moment returning 
home from that green spot under the trees.— 
The most moving thing, however, was yet 
to come. When they: had dressed themselves 
for a night stage to Patterdale, and had sup- 

, and said farowell, and seated themselves 
in the carriage, they stopped their horses on 
my terrace, for yet another minute, and sent 
forth a sweet and most mournfal chorus of 
farewell to me, in notes swelling and dying 
away in the still night air. I was * happy 
and sad”’ as J turned in to my solitary lamp. 
I could not let the glass door be closed, late 
as it was; but again and again I went out on 
the terrace, to look for more stars to light my 
friends’ way over the mountain pass, and” to 
watch the Summer lightning—not without 
some impression that their sweet strain of 
farewell was sull floating over the valley.— 
To me it can never die away into silence. 

The Knoll, Ambleside, 1846. 


It appears that Sir Robert Peel, while pre- 
mier, granted a pension to one John Livid, 
“for services rendered by his ancestors to 
Charles 11, after the battle of Worcester.”-— 
Punch thereupon speaks of other persons 
equally deserving, if not a little more so. 

“Another claimant is the (great-great, &c.) 
seventeenth grand-nephew of Blondel, the 
minstrel, who discovered the prison of Rich- 
ard Ceur-de-Lion, A. D. 1193. This claim 
runs, ‘lo expenses of a professional tour un- 
dertaken by Monsieur Blondel, harpist to 
their late waipetice King Richard the First 
and Queen Betengaria, for the purpose of 
finding out his majesty’s place of confine- 
ment, and to loss of concerts given in small 
towns (where it was impossible they could 
pay) for that patriotic porpose.’ The amount 
of the bill is trifling as compared with the 
present rates of ;ayment to harpist, fiddlers, 
foreign singers, &¢.—about £5000. 

Another set of very cl laimant 
are the representatives of the celebrated rob- 
ber who protected the children of her majes- 
ty Queen Margaret of Anjou, A. D. 1461; a 





| subject often embodied by our painters.— 

| This is a collateral branch, the direct line, 

| who continued the 
e t A 


recarious profession of 





nness. Soop the Hutchinsons grouped | 
themselves, as if by some irresistible attrac- | 
tion, and sang piece after piece, to the rap- 
ture of their hearers. ‘Those who have heard 
them sing T'he Cot where we were Dorn, The 
Ohio Boatman, and the Excelsior, may con- | 
ceive something of ourdelight. And—of all | 
things to be doing—they were next teaching 
us to play Fux and Geese on the green below. 
1 themselves played with great bamor; | 
and in the midst of our fun, | saw that all the 
servants of the house were looking on from a | 
corner of the terrace, and not a few laborers 
from outside the gate. It was dim twilight 
when we arrived at home, after our merry | 
drive of five miles; but Asa Hatchinson was | 
not so tired—nor Abby neither, but that they | 
would help me to water my parched dablias 
and young fruit-trees. They worked with 
me at the pump, and in carrying water; and 
I shall thiok of them as my dahlias bloom 
and my fruit-trees grow. Next morning at 
breakfast, too, the farmer spirit awoke in 
Asa, as he saw the mower enter my field.— 
He sprang up, wishing he ‘could get a chance 
to mow a bit:”’—a wish easily gratified. My | 
own little scythe was brought out; and he 
and his brothers—and again Abby—trimmed 
the grass round my young pear-trees. T 
retninded me that were farmers, as if to 
account for the in which, bowever, | 
bad my entire sympathy. 





of the family, having been all 
hanged or transported. “This branch, how- 
ever, went early into the law, and the pres- 


ent representative is a well known sharp 


practitioner in Red Lion square. He de- 
clares his intention of bringing an action on 
assumpsit, for ‘work and Jabor,’ if his clsim 
is not immediately settled. 

Then we have the decendants of the gen- 
tleman who helped Richard the Third to a 
horse at the battle of Bosworth field, having 
stolen the animal for the purpose, in reliance 
oo Richard’s rash promise to give his king- 
dom for the quadruped; for which he receiv- 
nothing whatever, and narrowly escaped 
hanging from Henry the Seventh. 

There is also a demand on account of the 
tailor who made King Stephen's breeches at 
the low charge of five shillings. He was the 
Moses of his day, and Shakspeare is an au- 
thority for the fact of his having supplied 
the royal pantaloons, and their ridiculously 
small price, in the well known lines— 


*King Stephen was a worthy peer 

His cost him buta crown; 

He held them sixpence all too dear— 

With what he called the sailor loon.’ 
The present claimants declare, in accordance 
with this, that his majesty offered 4s 6d, and 
when this was refused, on the ground that 
Gd discount fer ready money ont of 58 was 


meanly stolen some years since (it is sup- 
peeted by government,) and is believed to be 
now concealed in the record offiice.”” 


The Child at the Tomb. 


The Brooklyn Eagle found the following 
eloquent anecdote in the journal of a travel ler 
in the East: 

——_——A little child, 

That lightly draws its breath, 
And feels its life in every limb— 
What should it know of death ? 

At Smyrna, the burial ground of the Ar- 
menian like that of the Moslem, is removed a 
short distance from the town, is sprinkled 
with green trees, and is a favorite resort, not 
only with the bereaved but with those whose 
feelings are not thus darkly overcast. I met 
there one morning a litte girl, with half play- 
ful countenance, busy blue eye and sun 
locks bearing in one hand a small cup of Chi- 
na, in the other a wreath of fresh flowers. — 
Feeling a very natural curiosity toknow what 
she could do with these bright things in a 
place that seemed to partake so much of sad- 
ness, | watched her light motions. Reach- 
ing a retired grave, covered. with a plain mar- 
ble slab, she emptied the seed—which it ap- 
peared the cup contained—into the slight cav- 
ities which had been scooped out in the cor- 
ners of the level tablet, and laid the wreath 
upon its pure face, 

“And why,” I inquired, “my sweet girl, 
do you put seeds in those little bowls there?’” 

“It is to bring the birds here,’* she repli- 
ed, with a half wondering look, “they will 
light on this tree,” pointing to the cypress 
above, “when they Se eaten the seed, and 
sing.’ 

“To whom do they sing?” I asked, “to 
ycu, or to each other?” 

“Oh, no!” she quickly replied, “to my 
sister—she sleeps here.” 

*But your sister is dead.” 

_ “Ob yes sir! but she hears all the birds 
sing.” 
«Well if she does hear the birds sing, she 
cannot see the wreath of flowers.” 

*But she knows I put it there; I told her 
before they took her away fromm our house I 
would come and see her every morning.” 

“You must,” I continued, “have loved 
that sister very much, but you will never 
talk with her any more—never seo her a- 
gain.” 

“Yes sir,” she replied with a brightened 
look, **I shall see her in heaven.” 

“But she las gone there already, I trust.” 

“No; she stops under this tree until they 
bring me here, and then we are going to 
heaven together,” 

EE 
PRISONER’S FRIEND.—NEW BOOK 

STORE. 

Tus Paisonen’s Faienp, a weekly period- 
ical, devoted to the aliolition of Capital Pun- 
ishinent and the Reformation of the Criminal, 
is published at No. 40 Cornhill, Boston, 
Mass., by Charles and John M. Spear.— 
Terms one dollar is advance. 


Puitanturopic Boox Srore.—A good aa- 
sortment of books, relating to the great moral 
enterprises of the day, are for sale at the of- 
fice of the Prisoner's Friend. Many of these 
books we can send by mail. 


DRY GOODS AND GROCERIES, 
Bers and SHOES, > (Eastern Wes- 
tern,) Drugs and Medicines, Paints, Oil 
and Dye Stuffs, cheap as the cheapest, 
good as the best, constantly for sale at 
TRESCOTTS. 
Salem, O. Ist mo. 30th. 


GLOBE MANUFACTORY. 


The undersigned, having commenced the 
manufacture of School Apparatus in this place, 
beg leave to inform their friends and the pub- 
lic generally, that they intend keeping con- 
stantly on hands a good assortment of 

GLOBES, TELURIANS, 


Lunariums, Orreries, Arithmometers, Pente- 
graphs, &e., &e., intended for schools or fami- 
lies. All of which they will sell, wholesale 
and retail, at the lowest prices. 

Orders from a distance will meet prompt 
attention, 

School teachers and friends of education, 
please give usacall. - 

HUNT, MARSHALL 
& HAMBLETON. 
Salem, O., October, 1846. 


C, DONALDSON & CO. 
WHOLESALE & RETAIL HARDWARE MERCHANTS 
Keep constantly on hand a general assortment 
of HARDWARE and CU,TLERY. 

No. 18 main st. Cincinnati. 
July 17, °46° 
AGENTS FOR THE “BUGLE.” 


Ouro. New Garden—David L. Galbreat h 
Columbiana—Lot Holmes. Cool Springs 














Mahlon Irvin. Berlin—Jacob H. 
Barnes. Marlboro—Dr. K. G. Thomas.— 


Canfield—John Wetmore. Lowellville—Dr. 
Butler. Poland—Christopher Lee. Younga- 
lown—J.S. Johnson. New Lyme—Marse- 
na Miller. dkron—Thomas P. Beach.— 
New Lishon—George Garretson. Cincinnaté 
—William Donaldson. East Fairfield—John 
Marsh. Sel/ma—'Thos. Sw*yne. Springboro 
—Ira Thomas. Harveysbure—V. Nichol- 


son. Oakland—Elizabeth Brook. — 
Fails—S. Dickenson. Pelershurg—Ruth 
Tomlinson. Columbus—W." W. Pollard 
Georgelown—Ruth Cope. Bundysbur; 
Alex. Glenn. Garreftsville—G. C. Baker. 
Alwater—KE. Morgan Parrett. Farmington, 
—Whm. Smith. Liyria, Lorain co.,—L. J. 
Burrell. Oberlin—Luey Stone. Ohio City=— 
R. B. Dennis. Newton Falle——Dr. Homer 
Earle. Havenna—E. P. Basset. Franklin 
Mills—-A. Morse. Hartford—Anson Garlick, 
Southington—Caleb Greene. Mt. Union— 
Owen Thomas.—Republican P. O., He 
Wood—Hilisboro, Wm. Lyle Keys, Achor 
town—Dr. A. G. Richardson. Fowler's 
Milis—Ira Allen. — Ki J. Herrick 
Berea—Allen Hizy. Malia—Wm. Cope. 
Hickley—Luther rker, Jr. ichfield—Je- 
rome Hurlburt. Lodi—Dr. Sill. Chester bq 
Roads—H. W. Curtis. Painesville—J. W. 
Briggs. Franklin Mills—C. F. Lefiingwell, 
Dalton—James Mullen. 

Inptana. Greenboro—Lewis Branson.— 
Marion—sohn T, Morris. Economy—lIra C. 
Maulsby, Liberfy—Edwin Gardner, Wn- 
chester—Clarkson Pucket. Knightstown.— 
Dr. H. L. Terrill. Richmond—Joeeph Ad- 
dleman. 








Perwsytvania. Faillston—~Milo A Town- 
send. H. Vashon, Pittsburgh. ° 
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